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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

December  15,  1921. 

Hon.  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 

Governor  of  Maryland, 

Annapolis,  Md. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  herewith  submit  to  you  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  scholastic 
year  ending  July  31,  1921. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  M.  FITZHUGH,  President. 
ALBERT  S.  COOK,  Secretary. 
CLAYTON  PURNELL, 
W.  T.  WARBURTON, 
STERLING  GALT, 
THOMAS  H.  CHAMBERS, 
VAN  LEAR  BLACK, 
J.  M.  T.  FINNEY. 


MARYLAND  SCHOOLS  IN  1920-1921 

By  Bessie  C.  Stern,  Statistician 
Maryland's  Index  Number 

Because  of  Maryland's  plan  of  school  organization,  conditions  in  the 
State  can  improve  only  as  the  twenty-three  counties  and  the  City  of 
Baltimore  make  progress.  In  order  to  see  how  the  counties  and  city 
compare  with  one  another,  and  with  the  State  average,  their  rating  and 
rank  have  been  computed  for  the  school  years  ending  July  31,  1918- 
1921,  inclusive,  in  accordance  with  the  index  number  of  educational 
efficiency  developed  by  Doctor  Ayres,*  which  is  based  on  ten  points. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  although  Maryland  stood  twenty-first  in 
wealth,  in  1918  it  stood  thirty-fourth  among  State  School  systems, 
with  an  index  number  of  43.2,  considering  100  as  the  goal  towards 
which  all  states  are  working. 

In  Chart  1,  page  8,  the  index  numbers  for  the  various  counties  for 
the  school  year  1920-1921  are  presented,  the  county  with  the  highest 
index  number  appearing  first,  and  the  lowest  last.  The  State  average 
tor  1921,  61.5,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  great  varia- 
tion among  the  counties,  the  figures  ranging  from  74.9  in  Baltimore 
County,  which  had  the  highest  rank,  to  28.5  in  St.  Mary's  County, 
which  was  lowest.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  highest  county  in  Mary- 
land in  1921  had  the  same  rank  as  the  highest  state  in  the  United 
States,  Montana,  in  1918 ;  while  the  lowest  county  had  the  same  rank 
as  the  lowest  state  in  the  Union,  South  Carolina.  The  standing  and 
rank  of  the  counties  in  each  of  the  ten  points  in  the  index  for  1921  are 
shown  in  Tables  I  and  II  on  pages  173  and  171.  In  these  computations, 
all  expenditures  for  current  expenses  and  capital  outlay  are  included, 
but  not  those  for  debt  service.  The  counties  which  are  lower  than 
the  county  and  State  average  should,  through  their  own  efforts  in  im- 
proving their  efficiency,  and  through  state  aid  in  the  case  of  the  less 
wealthy  counties,  bring  up  their  index  numbers  in  order  that  Maryland 
may  soon  be  able  to  take  her  proper  place  among  the  other  states. 

In  Chart  2,  is  presented  the  improvement  the  counties  made  between 
1918  and  1921,  nearly  all  the  gain  having  taken  place  during  the  last 

♦Ayrvs.  L.  P.:  An  Index  Number  for  State  School  Systems. 
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CHART  No.  1 
STANDING  OF  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND. 
According:  to  Ayres'  Index  Number  of  Educational  Efficiency,  1920-1921. 
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CHART  \.» 

STANDING   OF  COUNTIES   OF  MARYLAND. 
According  to  Ayres'  Index  Number  of  Educational  Efficiency  Adjusted  to  the  Pre- 
War  Purchasing  Tower  of  Money,  1918-1921. 
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school  year.  In  the  last  five  financial  items  the  index  numbers  for  1918 
and  1921  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  correspond  with  its  pre-war  value.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  fair 
to  compare  index  numbers  involving  money  and  covering  a  period  of 
years  during  which  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold  have  been 
as  great  as  cince  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  index  numbers  used 
in  making  the  adjustment  in  teachers'  salaries  are  the  retail  prices  of 
food  in  Baltimore,  while  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  have 
been  used  in  adjusting  expenditures  for  purposes  other  than  teachers' 
salaries. 

INDEX  NUMBERS* 
SHOWING  CHANGES 
School  Year  in   Retail   Prices  in  Wholesale 

E  nding  of   Food,   Balti-  Prices  of  Com- 

July  31  more,  Md.f  modities,  U.  S.i 

1918   166  187 

1919   192  205 

1920    203  246 

1921   171  185 

*  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
t  Average  for  August,  1913,  to  July,  1914  =  100. 
t  Average  for  1913  =  100. 

The  adjusted  index  numbers  given  in  Chart  2  are,  of  course,  lower 
than  those  in  Chart  1,  because  money  spent  in  1918  and  1921  would  not 
go  as  far  in  obtaining  actual  service  and  materials  as  it  would  go  before 
the  war.  The  first  part  of  the  bar  in  Chart  2  shows  the  1918  adjusted 
index  numbers  and  the  latter  part  the  increase  to  1921.  The  in- 
creases ranged  from  3  in  St.  Mary's  County  to  21  in  Baltimore,  the 
median  increase  in  the  counties  being  7.6  points.  In  Table  III,  page  175, 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  of  the  ten  points  of  the  adjusted  index 
number  from  1918  to  1921  is  set  forth.  Each  county  should  endeavor 
to  bring  about  at  least  as  great  improvement  in  each  point  considered 
in  the  index  as  the  average  made  for  the  State. 


How  Long  Were  Schools  Open? 

Item  3  of  the  index  number  considers  the  average  number  of  days 
schools  were  in  session.  This  is  shown  graphically  in  Chart  3  for  the 
counties  of  the  State  from  1917  to  1921,  and  in  Chart  4,  for  the  in- 
dividual counties  for  1921.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
length  of  time  all  schools  were  open  from  1918  to  1921,  and  especially 
from  1919  to  1921.  The  slump  in  all  schools  in  the  school  year  1918- 
1919  is  explained  by  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the  war.    The  school 
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CHART  No.  3 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SCHOOLS  WERE  OPEN  IN  ALL  THE  COUNTIES 

OF  MARYLAND,  1917-1921 
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CHART  No.  4 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  SCHOOLS  WERE  OPEN  IN  EACH  COUNTY 

MARYLAND.  1920-1921. 
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TABLE  A. 

AVERAGE  DAYS  SCHOOLS  WERE  OPEN— 1920-1921. 


White  High. 

No.  of 


County.  Days. 

Baltimore    194.9 

Harford    193.2 

Howard   190.3 

Queen  Anne's   189.8 

Anne  Arundel   187.5 

Garrett    184.6 

Montgomery  ..   183.5 

Talbot    183.2 

Baltimore  City....  182.0 

Prince  George's...  182.0 

Somerset    181.5 

Allegany    181.4 

Kent    181.0 

Frederick    180.9 

Cecil    180.5 

Dorchester    180.4 

Carroll    180.0 

Caroline    180.0 

Wicomico    179.5 

Washington    179.0 

Worcester    177.5 

Charles    168.0 

Calvert    94.9 

St.  Mary's  

County  Average  . .  181.0 

Baltimore  City  ...  182.0 


State  Average  .  . .  181.3 


White  Elementary. 

No.  of 


County.  Days. 

Baltimore    193.1 

Baltimore  City  ...  190.5 

Harford    187.5 

Howard    185.8 

Queen  Anne's    184.5 

Calvert    184.0 

Somerset    183.0 

Talbot    182.0 

Allegany    181.6 

Montgomery    181.5 

Anne  Arundel   180.5 

Prince  George's...  180.0 

Caroline   179.4 

St.  Mary's    179.1 

Wicomico   179.0 

Cecil    178.9 

Frederick    177.0 

Worcester   177.0 

Dorchester    176.8 

Washington    176.0 

Charles   173.9 

Carroll   170.8 

Kent    164.9 

Garrett    155.8 


County  Average  . .  179.5 
Baltimore  City  ...  190.5 

State  Average  . . .  184.5 


Colored. 

No.  of 

County.  Days. 

Baltimore    194.5 

Baltimore  City  ...  190.5 

Allegany    181.5 

Carroll    175.9 

Cecil    175.5 

Washington    172.5 

Harford    171.0 

Prince  George's...  160.1 

Frederick    156.0 

Talbot    140.8 

Howard    140.1 

Queen  Anne's  ....  138.2 

Wicomico    136.2 

Somerset    136.1 

Montgomery    136.0 

Worcester    135.5 

Dorchester    134.9 

St.  Mary's    133.8 

Anne  Arundel  ....  133.2 

Calvert    133.2 

Charles    130.0 

Kent    126.0 

Caroline    124.4 

Garrett   


County  Average  . .  144.9 
Baltimore  City  . . .  190.5 


State  Average  . . .  162.0 
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term  for  white  schools  averaged  in  1920-1921  nine  months,  while  for 
the  colored  schools,  it  was  slightly  over  seven  months,  on  the  average. 

In  Chart  4,  the  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  all 
schools  in  the  county  were  kept  open  in  1920-1921,  those  being  open  the 
most  days  appearing  at  the  top  and  the  least  number  of  days  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chart.  The  county  and  state  averages  are  shown  on 
the  two  lowest  lines.  The  solid  line  indicates  the  average  number  of 
days  all  schools  were  kept  open.  The  high  school  line  is  the  dash-dot 
line  at  the  right  of  the  chart,  and  the  colored  school  line  is  the  dotted 
line  at  the  left.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  counties  near  the 
bottom  of  the  chart  have  their  colored  schools  open  on  the  average 
less  than  seven  months.  It  is  this  fact  which  brings  down  the  average 
for  all  of  their  schools.  Garrett  County,  which  has  no  colored  schools, 
had  its  elementary  schools  open  but  156  days  in  1920-1.  The  six  lowest 
and  six  highest  counties  have  the  line  for  each  type  of  school  marked 
with  an  "L"  (for  low)  or  "H"  (for  high)  respectively.  For  example, 
Caroline,  Kent,  Charles,  Anne  Arundel,  St.  Mary's  and  Calvert  have 
the  lowest  number  of  days  for  their  colored  schools,  while  Baltimore 
County,  Baltimore  City,  Allegany,  Cecil,  Washington  and  Carroll 
have  their  colored  schools  open  as  long  as  their  white  schools.  Calvert 
County  opened  its  high  schools  the  second  term  and  therefore  could 
not  have  a  full  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  Baltimore  County  and  Balti- 
more City  have  nearly  ten  months  of  school.  Those  counties  which 
are  marked  "L"  should  endeavor  to  keep  their  schools  open  at  least 
as  long  as  the  average  county  is  doing.  In  Table  A,  page  13,  the  coun- 
ties are  listed  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  days  in  session  for  the 
various  types  of  schools. 
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Attendance  in  School 
The  first  item  included  in  the  index  number  shown  in  Chart  1  is  the 
per  cent  of  school  population  aged  5  years  and  under  18  years  in 
average  attendance  in  public  school.  Since  the  census  figures  for  1920 
are  available,  the  data  for  the  school  year  1919-1920  are  included  in 
Chart  5.  Each  county's  total  population  aged  5  years  and  up  to  18  years 
is  divided  into  three  groups  as  follows : 

1.  The  per  cent  in  average  daily  attendance  in  public 
schools,  indicated  by  the  white  bar  at  the  left  of  the  chart. 

2.  The  per  cent  in  private  or  parochial  schools  or  not  regu- 
larly attending  public  schools,  shown  by  the  shaded  portion  in 
the  center  of  the  chart. 

3.  The  per  cent  not  attending  any  school,  as  recorded  in 
the  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  presented 
in  the  black  portion  of  the  bar  at  the  right  of  Chart  5. 

The  counties  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  population  not 
attending  any  school,  i.e.,  from  the  lowest  per  cent  not  attending  (20 
in  Caroline  County)  to  the  highest  per  cent  not  attending  (41  in 
Calvert  County).  The  longer  the  black  part  of  the  bar,  the  larger 
is  the  per  cent  of  children  out  of  school.  On  the  average,  29  per 
cent  of  the  State  population  of  these  ages  are  not  attending  any  school, 
and  the  average  for  Baltimore  City  and  the  counties  is  almost  the  same. 

The  per  cent  of  total  child  population  in  average  attendance  in  public 
schools  varies  from  31  per  cent  in  St.  Mary's  to  64  per  cent  in  Carroll 
County,  the  average  for  the  counties  being  50  per  cent.  The  need  for 
more  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law 
in  the  counties  having  more  than  29  per  cent  of  their  children  not 
attending  any  school  is  obvious.  Of  course,  in  Maryland  counties, 
children  are  not  required  to  attend  school  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
seven,  and,  if  they  are  employed  and  have  completed  the  elementary 
school,  they  need  not  attend  school  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  Balti- 
more City,  children  are  not  required  to  attend  until  they  are  eight  years 
old.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per  cent  of  population  5  and  under 
18  years  in  average  attendance  in  public  schools  in  the  counties  (50 
per  cent)  is  higher  than  that  in  Baltimore  City  (40.5  per  cent),  this 
condition  being  due,  perhaps,  to  the  difference  in  age  of  compulsory 
entrance  upon  school. 
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CHART  No.  5 


School  Attendance  of  Population  5  and  under  18  years  -  1920 
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maryland  schools  in  1920-1921  it 

Enrollment  in  Average  Attendance 

In  Chart  6  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  average  attendance  in  all  of 
the  counties  of  Maryland  combined  is  shown  for  the  white  high,  white 
elementary,  and  colored  schools  from  1916  to  1921.  Improvement 
during  this  period  is  noticeable  in  all  schools.  In  high  schools,  the 
increase  is  from  83.6  to  85  per  cent;  in  white  elementary  schools,  from 
69.6  to  73.9  per  cent;  and  in  colored  schools,  from  62  to  63.5  per  cent. 
During  the  war  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  per  cent  of  atten- 
dance. 

The  facts  for  1920-1921  have  been  analyzed  in  detail  for  the  indi- 
vidual counties,  which  have  been  arranged  in  descending  order  accord- 
ing to  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  average  attendance  in  all  schools. 
The  solid  black  bar  in  Chart  7  indicates  the  per  cent  of  attendance  in 
colored  schools,  varying  from  52  per  cent  in  Calvert  County  to  76  per 
cent  in  Allegany  County.  For  white  elementary  schools  the  bar  must 
be  read  through  the  colored  schools  into  the  white  bar.  The  variation 
for  these  schools  is  from  62  per  cent  in  Worcester  County  to  83  per 
cent  in  Kent.  The  high  schools,  which  have  the  older  children,  better 
able  to  withstand  bad  weather  and  roads,  and  less  liable  to  children's 
diseases,  have  the  highest  attendance.  The  entire  bar  must  be  read  to 
obtain  the  per  cent  of  attendance  in  high  schools.  It  varies  from  78  in 
Howard  to  94  in  Wicomico.  Evidently  some  of  the  counties  at  the  top 
of  the  chart  are  handling  their  attendance  problem  more  effectively 
than  those  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  These  facts  are  also 
shown  in  Table  B. 
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CHART  No.  6 

PER    CENT    OF   ENROLLMENT   IN   AVERAGE   DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
White  Elementary  and  High  Schools  and  Colored  Schools  of  Counties  of  Maryland, 

1916-1921 
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TABLE  B. 

PER  CENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  AVERAGE 

1920-1921. 


White  High. 


Per 

County.  Cent. 

Wicomico    93.9 

Washington   90.0 

Calvert   90.0 

Talbot   89.6 

Baltimore  City  ...  89.0 

Dorchester    88.6 

Anne  Arundel   87.4 

Queen  Anne's  ....  85.9 

Baltimore    85.7 

Allegany    85.5 

Frederick    84.9 

Caroline    84.4 

Kent    83.6 

Worcester    83.6 

Harford    83.4 

Prince  George's  . .  83.0 

Carroll    82.6 

Cecil    82.4 

Charles    81.0 

Somerset    80.9 

Garrett    79.9 

Montgomery    78.6 

Howard    78.5 

St.  Mary's  

County  Average.. .  85.1 

Baltimore  City....  89.0 


State  Average   87.4 


White  Elementary. 


Per 

County.  Cent. 

Kent    83.4 

Allegany    82.5 

Baltimore  City....  82.0 

Wicomico    81.9 

Anne  Arundel   76.9 

Washington    76.4 

Prince  George's  . .  75.6 

Cecil    75.2 

Frederick    74.5 

Baltimore  . . .    74.4 

Howard    73.4 

Harford    73.3 

Caroline    73.2 

Talbot    73.2 

Dorchester    71.7 

Garrett    71.2 

Queen  Anne's  ....  70.6 

Montgomery    69.8 

Carroll    68.5 

Somerset    68.0 

Charles    64.5 

Calvert    63.9 

St.  Mary's    63.6 

Worcester    61.7 


County  Average. . .  73.9 
Baltimore  City. . .  .  82.0 


State  Average   77.4 


daily  attendance- 


Colored. 

Per 

County.  Cent. 

Allegany    76.4 

Baltimore  City  .  . .  75.7 

Wicomico    76.3 

Frederick   72.5 

Anne  Arundel   69.5 

Washington   68.9 

Dorchester    66.6 

Cecil    66.0 

Queen  Anne's  ....  65.2 

Harford    65.0 

Baltimore    64.3 

Howard    63.9 

Talbot    63.3 

Prince  George's  . .  62.4 

Caroline    61.6 

Somerset   61.6 

Montgomery    61.1 

Worcester    60.5 

Kent    60.0 

Charles    58.3 

Carroll    57.1 

St.  Mary's    52.9 

Calvert    52.0 

Garrett   

County  Average  .. .  63.5 

Baltimore  City....  75.7 


State  Average   67.6 
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At  this  point,  a  question  must  be  raised  regarding  the  enrollment 
figure.  It  is  a  total  enrollment  figure,  presumably  excluding  dupli- 
cates, but  includes  every  child  who  has  been  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  Maryland  even  one  day.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1922-1923,  we  hope  to  have  a  report  on  an  average  enrollment 
secured  just  as  figures  for  average  attendance  are  obtained,  by 
dividing  the  aggregate  days'  enrollment  by  the  number  of  days 
schools  are  in  session.  This  is  a  method  discussed  in  the  report  of 
the  Detroit  Public  Schools  for  the  school  year  1919-1920. 


In  Charts  8  and  9,  the  per  cent  of  white  and  negro  elementary 
schools  having  one,  two,  and  three  or  more  teachers  are  shown, 
the  total  number  of  elementary  schools,  white  and  negro,  being 
listed  at  the  left  of  the  bars  on  the  respective  charts.  The  counties 
have  been  arranged  in  ascending  order,  according  to  the  increase 
in  the  per  cent  of  one-teacher  schools,  which  is  shown  by  the  black 
bar  at  the  left  of  the  charts.  That  Maryland,  outside  of  Balti- 
more City,  has  largely  a  rural  school  problem,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  white  and  80  per  cent  of  the  colored  elemen- 
tary schools  have  only  one  teacher.  Progress  toward  consolidation 
varies  considerably,  however,  from  a  minimum  of  36  per  cent  one- 
teacher  white  schools  in  Baltimore  County  to  91  per  cent  in  Calvert 
County;  and  for  the  colored  schools,  from  no  one-teacher  schools  in 
Allegany  County  to  97  per  cent  in  Charles  County.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  well  qualified  teachers  willing  to  go  into  the  rural  districts 
and  to  attempt  to  teach  all  subjects  of  all  grades  to  pupils  of  all  ages 
makes  the  problem  of  the  one-teacher  school  most  difficult.  When 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  not  prohibitive,  the  consolidated  school 
makes  possible  a  better  classification  of  pupils  and  better  supervision, 
and  usually  brings  a  financial  saving  because  of  the  elimination  of 
very  small  classes.  The  data  from  which  these  charts  have  been 
compiled  will  be  found  in  Table  V,  Page  177. 
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CHART  No.  8 

PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  EACH  MARYLAND  COUNTY 
Which    Have,    Respectively,    One,    Two    and    Three    or    More    Teachers,  1920-1921. 
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CHART  No.  9 

PKR    CENT    OF    COLORKI)    KLEMKNTAKY    SCHOOLS    IN  EACH  MARYLAND 

COUNTY 

Which    Hare,    Respectively,    One,    Two    and    Three    or    More  Teachers,  1920-1921. 
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Attendance  per  Teacher 

In  Table  IX,  Page  181,  is  presented  a  frequency  tabulation,  show- 
ing the  number  of  one-teacher  elementary  schools  having  varying 
numbers  of  pupils  per  teacher.  The  summary  for  the  counties  is 
shown  below : 

TABLE  C 

ATTENDANCE  IN  ONE-TEACHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Pupils  in   One-Teacher  Elementary  Schools 

Average   Attendance                                           White^  Colored 

per  Teacher                                     Number          Per  Cent  Number        Per  Cent 

8  or  less                                   32             2.7  2  .5 

9  to  12                                    160            14.0  26  6.4 

13  to  15                                   166            14.5  36  8.8 

16  to  20                                    292            25.4  80  19.6 

21  to  30                                   379           33.0  138  33.8 

31  to  40                                   109             9.5  82  20.1 

41  or  more                                10               .9  44  10.8 


Total  1,148  100.0  408  100.0 

Under  16    358  31.2  64  15.7 

Over  30    119  10.4  126  30.9 


One  third  of  these  one-teacher  elementary  schools  have  an  average 
attendance  per  teacher  of  from  21  to  30  pupils.  One  fourth  of  the 
white  one-teacher  elementary  schools  and  one  fifth  of  the  colored 
have  an  average  attendance  per  teacher  of  16  to  20  pupils. 

Chart  10  shows  the  per  cent  of  all  white  elementary  schools  with 
only  one  teacher  which  have  an  average  attendance  per  teacher  of 
less  than  16  or  more  than  30.  The  former  are  indicated  by  shaded 
bars,  the  latter  by  solid  black  bars.  The  arrangement  of  counties  is 
in  the  order  of  the  per  cent  of  classes  in  which  the  average  attend- 
ance per  teacher  is  less  than  16.  Howard  County  has  but  three,  or 
9.7  per  cent  of  all  white  one-teacher  elementary  schools,  with  less 
than  16  in  average  attendance  per  teacher;  while,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, Kent  County  has  15  classes,  or  62  per  cent  of  all  one-teacher 
schools,  with  less  than  16  pupils  per  teacher.  In  mountainous  sec- 
tions (Garrett,  63  classes,  49  per  cent),  or  on  islands  and  necks  uf 
land  where  travel  is  difficult,  such  small  classes  are  unavoidable,  but 
counties  having  large  numbers  of  these  classes  would  do  well  to  look 
into  the  advisability  of  consolidating  such  small  schools  wherever 
no  insuperable  physical  barriers  prevent.  As  may  be  seen  from 
Chart  10  and  Tables  IX  and  X,  Pages  181-182,  the  problem  of  large 
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CHART  No.  10 

Vl    tjjFK  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WHITE  ONE-TEACHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

IN  EACH  MARYLAND  COUNTY. 

Which    Have   an   Attendance   Per    Teacher    of    Less   Than    10    and    More    Than  30, 

Respectively,  15)20-1921. 
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CHART  No.  11 

NUMBER     AND     PER     CENT     OF     COLORED     ONE-TEACHER  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS  IN  EACH  31 AR ALAND  COUNTY 
Which   Have   an   Attendance   Per   Teacher   of   Less    Than    16   and   More   ThaU  SO, 

Respectively,  1920-1021. 
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classes  is  not  very  great  among  the  white  elementary  schools. 
There  were  only  10  white  one-teacher  schools  in  the  State  with  an 
average  attendance  per  teacher  of  over  40.  These  constitute  slightly 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  all  one-teacher  classes. 

Among  the  colored  one-teacher  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
problem  is  one  of  reducing  large  classes,  as  will  be  clear  from  a 
study  of  Chart  11  and  Tables  IX  and  X,  Pages  181  and  182.  In 
Chart  11,  the  counties  have  been  arranged  in  ascending  order,  as  the 
per  cent  of  one-teacher  schools  having  an  attendance  per  teacher  of 
more  than  30  pupils  increases.  The  variation  is  from  7.1  per  cent  in 
Harford  County  to  60  per  cent  in  Queen  Anne's  County.  Table  C, 
Page  24,  shows  that  44  colored  one-teacher  classes,  or  11  per  cent 
of  all,  had  an  average  attendance  per  teacher  of  more  than  40  pupils. 
An  extreme  case  noted  was  in  Charles  County,  where  one  teacher 
enrolled  102  pupils,  of  whom  86  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Effective  work  can  not  be  expected  in  one-teacher  schools  if  the 
average  attendance  runs  above  40.  Since  the  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance in  colored  classes  is  low  (see  Charts  6  and  7,  pp.  18  and  19), 
a  high  attendance  per  teacher  means  a  considerably  higher  enroll- 
ment per  teacher  than  would  be  found  in  white  schools.  For 
further  details  regarding  this  subject,  see  Table  B,  Page  20. 

In  Chart  12.  the  counties  have  been  arranged  in  order,  according 
to  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  per  teacher  in  all 
white  elementary  schools,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  beginning  at 
the  top  with  those  having  the  highest  attendance  per  teacher.  In 
order  that  the  average  attendance  per  teacher  in  one-teacher  schools 
may  be  contrasted  with  that  in  schools  having  more  than  one  teacher, 
the  bars  have  been  cross-hatched  double  for  one  teacher  schools, 
while  the  length  of  the  entire  bar,  in  all  cases  except  two  (Mont- 
gomery and  Calvert),  indicates  the  average  attendance  per  teacher 
in  schools  having  more  than  one  teacher.  For  the  counties  as  a 
whole,  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  is  20,  and  in  schools  having  more  than  one  teacher,  almost 
50  per  cent  more,  or  nearly  30.  These  facts  are  shown  for  the  coun- 
ties in  Table  X,  Page  182. 
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CHART  No.  12 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  PER  TEACHER  IN  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

IN  EACH  MARYLAND  COUNTY 

In   Schools  Which  Have,  Respectively,  One   Teacher  and  More  Than  One  Teacher, 

1920- 1921. 
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Average  Salary  per  Teacher 

In  Chart  13  the  annual  change  in  salary  of  all  teachers  in  Baltimore 
City  and  in  the  counties  is  shown  for  the  years  since  1914-1915. 


Average  Annual  Salary  of  All  Teachers. 

Index 
Number 
of  Cost 

of 
Living 
Used  for 
Adjust- 
ment 
of 

Salaries.* 

Baltimore  City. 

Counties  of  Maryland. 

Year 
Ending 
July  31  — 

Actual. 

Adjusted 
for  Cost 

of 
Living. 

Actual. 

Adjusted 
for  Cost 

of 
Living. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1915   $822  $806  $443  $434  102 

1916   789  751  454  432  105 

1917   816  648  470  365  126 

1918   789  503  529  337  157 

1919   789  435  545  301  181 

1920   1,139  564  630  312  202 

1921    1.490  872  867  507  171 


*  Monthly  Labor  Review — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  top  line  of  Chart  13  corresponds  with  column  2  in  the  Tahle 
above.  It  shows  that  salaries  in  Baltimore  City  were  stationary  or 
lowered  from  1914  to  1919,  when  the  great  shortage  of  teachers 
forced  a  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  increase  in  salaries. 
However,  when  the  cost  of  living  the  year  prior  to  the  war  is  con- 
sidered normal  and  an  adjustment  is  made  to  see  what  teachers 
actually  earned,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  salaries  were  practically  cut 
in  half  in  1918-1919  in  comparison  with  the  amount  that  was  earned 
in  1914-1915,  and  that  in  1921  they  were  only  8  per  cent  higher  in 
actual  purchasing  power  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

In  the  counties  the  actual  and  adjusted  salaries  are  shown  in 
columns  4  and  5,  and  on  the  chart  they  appear  as  the  solid  and  dash- 
dot  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  If  the  study  were  limited  to 
the  counties  which  pay  only  the  minimum  salaries  required  by  the 
State  law,  the  line  would  be  much  lower  and  the  increase  would  be 
very  slight.  Baltimore,  Allegany,  Washington,  Cecil,  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  pay  salaries  higher  than  are  required  by  the  State 
law.  These  counties  have  large  numbers  of  teachers  and  therefore 
bring  the  average  up.  How  can  we  expect  girls  who  go  through 
high  school  and  two  years  of  normal  school,  and  high  school  teachers 
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CHART  No.  13 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS  IN  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND  AND 
BALTIMORE    CITY   AND    SALARY    ADJUSTED  TO 
COST  OF  LIVING,  1914-1921. 
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CHART  No.  14 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL    SALARY    IN    ALL  SCHOOLS. 
White  High,   White  Elementary   and  Colored   Elementary   Schools   in   Counties  of 
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after  four  years  of  college,  to  be  willing  to  consider  entering  the 
teaching  profession  with  such  salaries  as  those  paid  in  the  past  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  Maryland!  The  State  minimum  must  be  in- 
creased, so  that  the  counties  paying  very  low  salaries  may  be  able 
to  attract  better  qualified  teachers  to  their  staffs. 

In  Chart  14  the  average  salaries  for  teachers  in  colored  and  white 
elementary  schools  and  white  high  schools  in  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land are  shown  separately.  Here  again,  large  counties  paying  more 
than  the  minimum  salary  make  conditions  appear  better  than  they  are 
in  the  majority  of  counties,  which  pay  only  the  minimum  salary. 

The  analysis  of  conditions  in  the  counties  in  1920-1921  as  shown 
in  Chart  15  is,  therefore,  more  significant.  Here  the  counties  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  average  annual  salary  paid  all  teachers, 
the  dotted  line  indicating  what  that  salary  is.  The  median  salary 
in  the  counties  is  less  by  $55,  $79,  and  $119  for  colored  elementary, 
white  elementary,  and  white  high  school  teachers,  respectively,  than 
the  average  salary  shown  in  the  previous  chart,  No.  14.  These 
facts  are  given  also  in  Table  D,  page  34.  Salaries  of  colored  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  which  are  shown  by  the  figures  in  the 
solid  black  bar,  range  from  $262  in  Calvert  to  $1065  in  Allegany 
County.  The  variation  in  salaries  of  white  elementary  school 
teachers  runs  from  $503  in  Garrett  County  to  $1339  in  Baltimore 
County.  These  are  found  from  the  figure  in  the  white  bar  or  by 
reading  the  entire  bar  up  to  the  end  of  the  white  bar,  including  the 
solid  black  bar.  High  school  salaries,  in  every  case  except  one 
(Calvert),  include  the  entire  bar;  i.  e.,  the  solid  black,  white  and 
shaded  portions.  These  salaries  range  in  amount  from  $630  in  Cal- 
vert County  to  $1718  in  Baltimore  County.  The  correlation  between 
salary  and  certification  of  teachers  is  very  high.  Counties  offering 
the  lowest  salaries  must  be  satisfied  with  many  teachers  who  are  un- 
trained. Teachers  who  are  trained  naturally  go  to  those  counties 
which  pay  them  a  living  wrage. 
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CHART  No.  13 
AVERAGE   ANNUAL   SALARY   OF   ALL,  TEACHERS. 
White   High,   White  Elementary   and   Colored   Elementary   Teacher*)   in   Counties  of 

Maryland.  1920-1921. 
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TABLE  D 


AVERAGE   ANNUAL    SALARY    IN    COUNTIES    OF  MARYLAND- 
WHITE  HIGH.  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  AND  COLORED 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
1920-21 
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Carroll    441 
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Total  Cost  per  Pupil 

In  Chart  16  is  shown  the  annual  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average 
attendance  for  current  expense  and  capital  outlay  in  the  counties  of 
Maryland  in  1920-1921.  The  range  for  current  expense  is  from  $64.46 
per  pupil  in  the  highest  county,  Baltimore,  to  $29.37  in  Charles,  the 
lowest  county.  The  county  average  is  $46.63,  and  the  county  median 
$43.30.  Inclusion  of  Baltimore  City  brings  the  State  average  to  $55.01. 
These  costs  per  pupil  are  dependent  on  several  major  factors,  most  of 
which  have  been  discussed  before.  They  are  salaries,  size  of  class, 
length  of  session,  and  per  cent  of  attendance.  By  securing  the  cost  per 
day,  the  factor  of  length  of  session  can  be  eliminated,  and  by  obtaining 
the  cost  per  pupil  enrolled,  the  factor  of  attendance  can  be  taken  out, 
leaving  only  salaries  and  size  of  class  to  be  considered.  This  has  been 
done  in  later  charts,  22,  23  and  28,  in  which  are  given  the  average 
daily  cost  per  elementary  school  pupil,  white  and  colored,  and  per 
white  high  school  pupil,  enrolled  and  in  average  daily  attendance.  These 
figures  are  also  given  for  the  counties  in  Table  XXII,  page  194. 

Baltimore  County,  which  spends  the  most  per  pupil,  has  the  largest 
number  of  days  in  session,  the  highest  salaries,  and  the  largest  classes. 
Kent  has  a  short  session  and  salaries  that  are  sixth  or  seventh  from  the 
top ;  but,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  classes  in  this  county,  the 
amount  spent  per  pupil  ranks  second  in  the  State.  Every  county  should 
study  the  factors  mentioned  above,  to  see  how  far  each  affects  the 
cost  per  pupil  and  whether  an  adequate  return  is  being  received  for  the 
expenditures  made. 

The  amount  spent  per  pupil  for  capital  outlay  is  shown  by  the  shaded 
portion  of  chart  16.  It  varies  from  three  cents  per  pupil  in  Talbot 
County  to  $29.64  per  pupil  in  Baltimore  County,  the  average  expendi- 
ture being  $4.73  in  the  counties  and  $9.40  for  the  State.  Evidently, 
Talbot,  Dorchester,  Garrett,  Calvert  and  Cecil  did  very  little  to  improve 
their  plant  and  equipment  in  1920-1921,  while  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Montgomery  Baltimore  City,  Carroll  and  Allegany  Counties  made 
marked  progress. 

Analysis  of  Cost  per  Pupil 

Charts  17  to  21,  inclusive,  make  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  major  items  of  expenditure 
considered  being  general  control,  instruction,  supervision,  teachers' 
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CHART  No.  16 


ANNUAL    EXPENDITURE    PER    CHIL.D    IN    ATTENDANCE    FOR  CURRENT 
EXPENSE  AND   CAPITAL.   OUTLAY,  1920-1921. 
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salaries,  textbooks,  materials  of  instruction,  operation,  maintenance, 
auxiliary  agencies  (chiefly  transportation),  and  fixed  charges.  These 

facts  are  also  given  in  Table  E,  page  37. 

All  of  these  charts  have  been  prepared  on  the  same  basis.  The  order 
of  the  counties  is  that  used  in  Chart  16,  except  that  Baltimore  City  is 
included  at  the  top  of  this  latter  chart.  The  slanting  solid  line  in 
charts  17  to  21,  inclusive,  indicates  the  ratio  between  the  expenditure 
for  current  expense  in  each  county  and  the  State  average  ($55.01). 
The  first  six  counties  listed  are  those  spending  the  highest  amounts  per 
pupil  for  current  expense,  and  the  last  six  those  spending  the  lowest 
amounts.  The  counties  around  the  median,  or  the  middle  half,  are  in- 
dicated by  the  line  marked  "M.H."  at  the  left  of  the  zero  line  on  the 
graph.  This  line  is  identical  on  all  of  the  charts.  The  average  expen- 
diture for  all  items  is  the  heavy  ordinate  at  1  marked  with  an  X.  The 
ranges  for  the  middle  half  of  the  two  expenditure  curves  included  on 
each  chart  in  addition  to  the  current  expense  curve,  are  shown  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each  graph  and  are  marked  "M.H.,''  the  ruling  used 
corresponding  with  that  used  for  the  curve  it  represents. 

Charts  17  to  21,  inclusive,  in  addition  to  dealing  with  expenditures 
per  pupil  for  current  expenses,  take  up  the  following  expenditures  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance : 

17.  General  control  and  instruction. 

18.  Supervision  and  teachers'  salaries. 

19.  Textbooks  and  materials  of  instruction. 

20.  Operation  and  maintenance. 

21.  Auxiliary  agencies  and  fixed  charges. 

In  Chart  17,  e.g.,  the  dash-dot  line  indicates  the  ratio  the  expenditure 
for  general  control  in  each  county  and  Baltimore  City  bears  to  the 
average  expenditure  for  the  entire  State  for  general  control,  $1.51.  The 
counties  spending  the  largest  amount  per  pupil  on  general  control  have 
a  dash-dot  line  swinging  to  the  right  of  the  chart.  The  six  highest 
counties,  Calvert,  Kent,  St.  Mary's,  Queen  Anne's,  Talbot  and  How- 
ard, spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  budget  on  general  control  than 
the  average  county,  whereas  Baltimore  City,  Washington,  Somerset, 
Frederick,  Wicomico,  and  Harford  spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
budget  on  general  control  than  does  the  average  county.  These  latter 
counties  have  an  "L"  near  the  left  side  of  the  dash-dot  line.  The  line 
for  instruction,  which,  of  course,  is  the  largest  item  in  all  the  budgets, 
lies  very  close  to  the  total  current  expense  cost  line. 
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CHART  No.  17 


ANALYSIS  OF   EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  ATTENDANCE   FOR  CURRENT 
EXPENSES,  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND  INSTRUCTION,  1920-1921. 
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Since  the  cost  of  instruction  is  so  large  an  item,  it  has  been  divided 
into  the  elements,  supervision,  teachers'  salaries,  textbooks  and  mate- 
rials of  instruction.  In  Chart  18,  teachers'  salaries  follow  closely  the 
current  expense  line.  The  small  dash  double-dotted  line,  where  it  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  current  expense  line,  indicates  that  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  average  county  is  spending  is  going  into  teachers'  salaries,  and 
that  other  items  of  expense,  such  as  materials  of  instruction,  operation, 
maintenance,  auxiliary  agencies,  and  fixed  charges,  are  having  less 
spent  on  them  than  appears  to  be  the  normal  proportion  for  such  items. 

In  supervision,  Talbot,  Kent,  Baltimore,  Caroline,  Anne  Arundel  and 
Worcester  spent  the  largest  amounts  per  pupil,  while  Calvert,  Queen 
Anne's,  Baltimore  City,  Carroll,  Allegany  and  Dorchester  spent  the 
smallest  amounts  per  pupil,  the  other  counties  ranging  between  these 
high  and  low  points.  The  average  for  the  State  was  forty  cents,  or 
one  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  for  instruction  per  pupil,  this  amount 
being  $40.32. 

In  expenditure  for  textbooks  per  pupil,  Talbot,  Worcester,  Alle- 
gany, Garrett,  Queen  Anne's  and  Baltimore  were  the  six  highest 
counties,  while  Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  St.  Mary's,  Howard, 
Harford,  and  Anne  Arundel  were  the  six  lowest  counties.  The  effi- 
ciency of  instruction  in  silent  reading,  for  example,  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  textbook  material  which  can  be  given  to  pupils.  With 
the  present  high  cost  of  books  not  many  books  can  be  made  avail- 
able with  an  average  expenditure  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  $1.54 
per  pupil.  On  the  basis  of  enrollment,  the  expenditure  is  $1.17.  Of 
this  expenditure  on  the  average  the  State  contributed  about  one- 
half,  $.79  per  pupil  on  the  basis  of  attendance,  and  $.60  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment. 

In  materials  of  instruction,  with  an  average  expenditure  of  $1.12 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  Baltimore  County  and  City,  Queen 
Anne's,  Allegany,  Kent,  and  Talbot  are  highest,  and  Charles,  St. 
Mary's,  Calvert,  Prince  George's,  and  Garrett  lowest.  For  operation 
and  maintenance,  Chart  20  should  be  studied,  and  for  transportation, 
the  auxiliary  agencies  curve  on  Chart  21.  Montgomery,  Baltimore, 
Worcester,  Talbot,  Caroline,  and  Kent  are  doing  most  in  the  way  of 
transportation,  and  Calvert,  Garrett,  Dorchester,  Washington,  St. 
Mary's,  and  Somerset  least. 
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CHART  No.  18 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  ATTENDANCE  FOR  CURRENT 
EXPENSE,  SUPERVISION  AND  TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  1920-1921. 


«  »Co»t  d«t  K.pi.1    for  St<p«TVilncn    **  R«I*t«J    to    St*ti  AwraJt'yJO 

 Co*tp,Tpwp»\   f»r  T^cktr.;  S*Urt.,»  **    Rol*t*rf  to  St*ti  AY«r*?A»0>i 

x  -  Av«r4  j) «.  Cost         H-Hi^K       L    Lo«      /VVM.  -  /V\iwdti  H*H 
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CHART  No.  19 


ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL,  IN  ATTENDANCE  FOR  CURRENT 
EXPENSE,  TEXTBOOKS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1920-1921. 
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«Av«t**«  Cost  Lin*         «-H,*k         t--  Low  ~  «  -  M^ji.  M->  * 
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CHART  No.  20 


ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL,  IN  ATTENDANCE  FOR  CURRENT 
EXPENSE.   OPERATION   AND   MAINTENANCE,  1920-1921. 
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CHART  No.  21 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  ATTENDANCE  FOR  CURRENT 
EXPENSE,  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES  AND  FIXED  CHARGES,  1920-1»21. 
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Cost  per  Elementary  Pupil 

The  average  daily  cost  per  white  elementary  pupil  enrolled  and  in 
average  attendance  is  shown  in  Chart  22.  This  cost  includes  all 
items  of  current  expense  except  general  control  and  supervision, 
and  that  part  of  the  salary  of  high  school  principals  which  is  properly 
chargeable  to  su})ervision  of  elementary  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
same  building.  The  range  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  is  from 
$.32  to  $.18  with  an  average  for  the  counties  of  $.23,  while  for  enroll- 
ment the  range  is  from  $.27  per  day  to  $.12  with  an  average  of  $.17.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Baltimore  County,  with  the  highest  salaries  among 
the  counties,  is  third  in  cost  per  pupil,  largely  because  the  size  of 
its  classes  is  kept  up.  Kent  and  Montgomery  are  first  and  second 
because  they  have  many  small  classes.  Certainly  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  inequalities  shown  in  this  chart,  the  highest  county 
spending  twice  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  lowest  county.  These 
figures,  as  well  as  those  for  high  school  and  colored  school  pupils, 
are  shown  in  Table  XXII,  p.  194. 

The  per  capita  cost  for  colored  pupils,  may  be  found  in  Chart  23 
and  in  Table  XXII.  For  high  schools  the  chart  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  supervisor  of  high  schools.  The  equalization  fund  pro- 
posed for  the  aid  of  the  poorer  counties  will  help  to  eliminate  these 
inequalities. 

Program  for  1921-1922. 

More  intensive  study  of  progress  along  all  of  the  lines  taken  up  in 
this  report  will  be  supplemented  during  the  coming  year  by  a  survey  of 
age-grade  conditions  and  of  experience  and  qualifications  of  teachers 
in  the  various  counties.  The  administrative  problems  to  be  given 
special  study  are  listed  on  pages  140  and  141  in  the  report  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements. 
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CHART  No.  22 

AVERAGE    DAILY    COST    PER    WHITE    ELEMENTARY    PUPIL,    BASED  ON 
AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AND   ENROLLMENT,  1920-1921. 
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CHART  No.  23 

AVERAGE     DAILY     COST     PKR     COLORED     PUPIL,     BA8BD     ON  AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE   AND    ENROLLMENT,  IB20-1921. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


By  Samuel  M.  North,  State  Supervisor 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  1920,  there  were  eighty- 
six  high  schools  on  the  approved  list;  at  the  close  of  June,  1921,  the 
list  numbered  121.  The  distribution  of  these  121  approved  high  schools 
in  the  counties  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  Chart  No.  24.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  the  Supervisor  visited  each  of  the  eighty-six  at  least  once, 
and  a  number  of  them  twice  or  oftener,  in  addition  to  inspecting  and 
studying  each  of  the  forty-one  prospective  high  schools,  thirty-five  of 
which  were  found  to  be  situated,  equipped,  and  staffed  for  beginning 
high  school  work,  and  were  recommended  to  the  State  Superintendent 
for  State  aid  for  one  year.  The  schools  thus  tentatively  approved  are 
as  follows : 

First  Group  (2) — Greensboro,  Emmitsburg.. 

Second  Group  (11) — Randallstown,  Perry  ville,  Liberty  town,  Accident,  Galena, 
Betterton,  Church  Hill,  Mardela,  Pittsville,  Marion  Station,  Easton  Colored. 

Third  Group  (22) — Flintstone,  Mt.  Savage,  Solomons,  Prince  Frederick,  Fair 
Hill,  Indian  Head,  Tompkinsville,  Adamstown,  Myersville,  Grantsville,  Slate 
Ridge,  Lisbon,  Damascus,  Darnestown,  Fairland,  Deal's  Island,  Tilghman,  Han- 
cock, Hebron,  New  Market,  Walkcrsville,  Frederick  Colored. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the  large  number  of  schools 
which  applied  for  high  school  standing  under  the  1920  law,  the  work 
of  the  Supervisor  was  largely  limited  to  consultation  with  the  several 
county  superintendents  regarding  the  needs  of  and  plans  for  the  new 
schools,  to  the  first-hand  collection  and  tabulation  of  the  necessary 
data,  and  to  the  observation  of  the  teachers  at  work.  The  older 
schools,  therefore,  had  less  professional  attention  last  year  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case;  but  the  increase  of  thirty-five  schools,  with 
their  fifty-seven  teachers  and  1,002  pupils,  distributed  over  seven- 
teen counties,  has  been  provided  for  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  the  appointment  of  a  District  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  who 
will  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Southern 
Maryland.* 


*E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  formerly  principal  of  Pocomoke  High  School  and  of  Allegany  County 
High  School. 
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CHART  No.  24 


MAP  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GROUP  HIGH 
MAP  SHOWI™c!;i1OOI jH  IN  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND.  IMMMl.  
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CHART  No.  25 
ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE 

Maryland  County   Public  High  Schools,  1914-1921. 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE,  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 

MARYLAND,  1914-1921 
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CHART  No.  26 


CUMULATIVE  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  AND 
STATE  AID  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTY  PUBLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOLS.  1914  to  1921. 
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With  the  accession  of  the  District  Supervisor,  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunity for  proper  professional  high  school  supervision,  for  which  the 
plans  for  the  present  year  provide.  The  emphasis  in  supervision  will 
be  directed  towards  (1)  bringing  about  better  teaching  in  English  and 
in  history,  and  (2)  improving  the  administrative  work  of  the  princi- 
pals. For  the  first  of  these  objectives,  there  are  now  available  the 
bulletins  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  (issued  in  September, 
1921)  in  the  two  subjects  named,  each  of  which  is  a  working  manual 
of  method.  Bulletins  have  also  been  issued  for  the  teaching  of  Latin, 
French,  chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  general  science,  and  it  is 
planned  to  complete  the  high  school  course  of  study  by  the  issue  of 
manuals  on  mathematics,  music,  physical  education,  household  eco- 
nomics, and  manual  training.  These  bulletins  will  complete  the  re- 
vision of  the  course  of  study,  upon  which  the  high  school  teachers  and 
the  State  Department  have  been  working  for  several  years. 

The  statistics  regarding  the  status,  growth,  cost  and  administration 
of  the  high  schools  are  presented  in  Tables  XIX  and  XXVI,  pp.  191, 
198  and  205  incl.,  but  the  salient  points  in  these  tables  are  graphically 
shown  in  this  report.  The  first  of  these  statistics,  given  on  Charts  25 
and  26,  show  not  only  that  the  high  schools  enrolled,  in  1919-1920, 
80  per  cent  more  children  than  were  enrolled  six  years  ago,  but,  what 
is  of  far  greater  importance,  that  the  average  daily  attendance  has 
kept  pace  with  the  enrollment. 

Two  other  points  are  also  clearly  evidenced  in  these  charts — the  effect 
of  the  war  and  of  the  influenza  on  the  schools,  as  shown  by  the  meager 
increase  in  enrollment  and  the  still  worse  attendance  in  1917-1918  and 
1918-1919,  and  the  remarkable  recovery  in  both  these  particulars,  be- 
ginning in  September,  1920.  The  increase  in  high  school  enrollment 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  one  and  one-half  times  greater 
than  the  total  increase  from  1915  to  1919;  and  during  the  same  period 
the  increase  in  actual  attendance,  which  is  the  important  thing,  is  twice 
the  total  increase  in  attendance  of  the  four  preceding  years. 

Part  of  this  increase  in  enrollment  is  due,  it  is  true,  to  the  large 
number  of  two-year  and  three-year  high  schools  placed  upon  the 
approved  list  during  the  year;  but  the  improvement  in  enrollment 
shows  also  none  the  less  effectively  the  strong  demand  for  high  school 
facilities  and  the  determination  of  the  people  to  secure  high  school 
training  for  their  children. 

Charts  26  and  27  show  vividly  what  has  happened  financially  during 
the  past  seven  years  as  the  result  of  this  remarkable  increase  in  high 
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CHART  No.  27 

SALARY  COST  PER  PUPIL.  IN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL* 
OF  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND  AS  PAID  BY   STATE  AND  COUNTIES,  1914-1991. 
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CHART  No.  28 

AVERAGE  DAILY   COST   PER   PUPIL  IN   AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  OF  MARYLAND   COUNTIES,  1920-1921. 
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CHART  No.  29 

AVERAGE    ATTENDANCE    PER    TEACHER    IN    WHITE    HIGH    SCHOOLS  OF 

COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND,  1920-1921. 
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school  attendance.  In  brief,  Chart  26  shows  that  although  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls  attending  high  school  has  increased  80  per  cent  (from 
6,213  to  11,188)  since  1914,  the  amount  of  State  aid  for  approved 
high  schools  has,  during  the  same  period,  increased  only  42  per  cent. 
That  is,  the  counties  are  now  educating  in  the  high  schools  four-fifths 
more  children  than  in  1914,  but  the  State  aid  granted  the  high  schools 
is  only  two-fifths  greater  than  it  was  in  1914.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  this 
divergence  will  be  appreciably  lessened  in  the  near  future.  Reference 
to  Chart  27  shows  that,  in  1914,  the  State  paid  $24.28  and  the  counties 
$30.11  of  the  average  salary  expenditure  for  each  high  school  child, 
which  was  then  only  $54.39 ;  but  teachers'  salaries,  which  were  never 
adequate,  have  now  risen  to  a  point  where  the  expenditure  for  each 
high  school  child  is  $81.61,  and  the  State  is  paying  only  $19.16  of  this 
cost.  The  only  relief  possible  for  the  counties  lies  in  the  Equalization 
Fund,  which  is  the  central  feature  of  the  program  for  better  schools 
to  be  proposed  to  the  Legislature  of  1922,  and  which  is  chargeable  for 
high  school  costs  as  well  as  for  elementary  school  costs. 

The  increase  in  high  school  maintenance  is  a  perfectly  normal  one; 
no  institution  can  now  be  conducted  on  the  financial  basis  of  1914,  and 
education  is  no  exception  to  this  statement,  nor  ought  it  to  be.  The 
outstanding  fact  shown  by  the  charts  is  that  the  State  has  been  carrying 
less  and  the  counties  more  of  the  costs,  and  these  are  not  likely  to 
diminish. 

The  variation  in  the  several  counties  in  the  cost  of  high  school 
education  per  pupil  is  shown  in  Chart  28.  This  diversity,  largely  un- 
avoidable, is  due  to  several  causes.  Some  counties  are  obliged  by  their 
topography  to  conduct  high  schools  at  points  remote  from  good  roads 
and  towns,  enrolling  relatively  few  pupils ;  other  counties  for  several 
years  have  suffered  seriously  from  absenteeism  in  the  fall  and  spring, 
because  pupils  stayed  at  home  to  do  farm  work  (though  the  average 
attendance  for  the  whole  State  is  the  creditable  figure  of  85  per  cent)  ; 
in  a  few  instances  on  account  of  popular  clamor,  sincere  but  mistaken, 
the  schools  have  been  established  too  near  one  another,  or  in  localities 
where  the  number  and  character  of  the  population  has  so  changed  that 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  children  may  be  expected- — 
and  the  small  school  is  always,  the  world  over,  the  most  expensive 
school ;  and,  in  an  occasional  instance,  there  are  too  many  teachers  for 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  particular  school,  to  which  matter  the  county 
school  authorities  ought  to  give  serious  thought. 
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Experience  has  demonstrated  that  if  the  high  school  per  capita  is 
less  than  2.5  times  as  much  as  the  elementary  school  per  capita,  the 
high  school  is  being  throttled;  and  that  if  the  high  school  per  capita  is 
greater  than  2.8  times  as  much  as  the  elementary  school  per  capita, 
the  high  school  is  costing  too  much  money.  Chart  28  shows  that  the 
State  high  school  per  capita  last  year,  computed  on  actual  attendance, 
was  just  2.5  times  the  State  elementary  school  per  capita — the  latter 
figure  being  23  cents;  and  the  same  computation  on  enrollment  is  2.8. 
The  average  is,  therefore,  2.7.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  entire  salary  of  the  high  school  principal  is,  in  these  calcula- 
tions, charged  against  the  high  school,  although  he  is  principal,  usually, 
of  the  elementary  school  in  the  same  building,  and  gives  the  latter  a 
part  of  his  time. 

This  computation  effectually  disposes  of  any  claims  that  "the  high 
schools  are  costing  too  much."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  never 
cost  enough,  nor  have  there  been  enough  of  them  heretofore  to  serve  all 
the  people  of  the  State — nor  are  there  enough  even  now  in  some  coun- 
ties. What  is  true,  however,  is  that  the  State  should  carry  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  high  cost,  as  shown  in  Chart  27. 

Counties  showing  fewer  pupils  in  attendance  per  teacher  than  the 
State  median  of  15.35  (see  Chart  29)  have  a  very  interesting  problem 
for  study  and  solution. 

Charts  30,  31  and  32  may  profitably  be  studied  together.  In  June, 
1921,  there  were  graduated  from  the  four-year  high  schools  1,363  of 
the  3,294  pupils  who  had  entered  those  schools  four  years  earlier  (Sep- 
tember, 1917).  This  gives  a  persistence  through  high  schools  of  41.5 
per  cent  as  the  latest  figure  in  a  series  increasing  since  1918,  when  the 
war  and  the  influenza  were  simultaneously  operating  against  the 
schools.  While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  average  normal  per- 
sistence throughout  the  United  States  is  only  one-third,  or  33%  per 
cent,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  successive  years  will  show 
even  higher  persistence  in  Maryland  high  schools  than  is  now  the 
case,  as  soon  as  the  graduates  of  our  recently  established  three-year 
and  two-year  schools  begin  to  come  to  the  four-year  schools  to  finish 
their  high  school  work. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  low  position  taken  in  Chart  31  by  Balti- 
more County  is  due  to  the  annexation  to  Baltimore  City  of  part  of  the 
county's  high  school  territory,  a  change  which  brought  many  of  the 
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CHART  No.  30 

NUMBER     OF     WHITE     HIGH     SCHOOL     GRADUATES     IN     COUNTIES  OF 

MARYLAND,  1920-1921. 
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CHART  No.  31 

PER   CENT   OF   PERSISTENCE  TO   GRADUATION   IN   PUBLIC   COUNTY  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  OF  MARYLAND,  1917-1921. 
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CHART  No.  32 

PERSISTENCE   TO   GRADUATION,   FOUR  YEARS   LATER,   OF  WHITE  FIRST- 
A  EAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT,  SEPTEMBER  1911  TO 
SEPTEMBER  1917. 
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PER  CENT  OF  BOYS  ENROLLED  TO  GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  II Kill  - 

COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND,  1920-1&21. 
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CHART  No.  34 

PEE  CENT  OF  TOTAL  WHITE  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  PUBLIC  COUNTY 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1914-1921. 
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CHART  No.  35 

FEB  CENT  OF  TOTAL,  WHITE  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  PUBLIC  COUNTY 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1920-1921. 
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high  school  children  formerly  resident  in  Baltimore  County  under  the 
authority  of  the  city  administration. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  A  and  Chart  4  that  substantially  the  full 
high  school  year  of  180  actual  teaching  days  was  carried  throughout 
the  State  last  year,  except  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  St.  Mary's 
County  has  no  public  high  schools;  (2)  the  two  high  schools  in  Cal- 
vert County  were  opened  only  in  January,  1921,  and  (3)  the  high 
school  at  Tompkinsville,  Charles  County  was  not  opened  until  Decem- 
ber 1,  1920. 

The  average  per  cent  of  boys  to  girls  in  our  high  schools  last  year  is 
shown  in  chart  33  to  have  been,  for  all  the  counties,  67.5 ;  but  in 
eleven  counties,  the  showing  is  better  than  this,  and  runs  up  to  80  per 
cent  in  Frederick  County,  where  there  are  eight  boys  in  high  school 
for  every  ten  girls.  In  this  item,  however,  Maryland  is  yet  in  the  un- 
enviable position  of  standing  thirty-eighth  among  the  forty-eight 
States,  being  eleven  points  below  the  1917-1918  average  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  which  is  78.8  per  cent;  and  only  our  best  two  counties 
in  this  particular  (Frederick  and  Baltimore)  are  even  now  above  the 
national  average  of  fours  ago  (the  national  average  for  the  past 
three  years  is  not  as  yet  obtainable).  It  is  true  that  our  position  in 
this  item  has  been  constantly  improving  since  the  war ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  every  county  ought  to  set  for  itself  the  standard  of  at  least 
as  high  a  percentage  of  boys  to  girls  as  the  average  of  the  United 
States  indicates.  Particularly  is  this  true  when  we  note  (Chart  35) 
that  we  are  getting  into  the  high  schools  of  the  State  only  an  average 
of  10.5  per  cent  of  our  school  enrollment ;  for,  though  our  State  record 
on  this  point  has  risen  nearly  4  per  cent  in  five  years  (Chart  34),  our 
standing  is  still  so  low  as  to  make  us  inquire  very  seriously  why  Worces- 
ter, a  typically  agricultural  county,  should  lead  the  State  in  this  respect. 
Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  presented  in  chart  36, 
where  we  rind,  for  instance,  that  over  70  per  cent  of  our  boys  and 
girls  are  taking  pure  academic  courses,  and  that  nearly  15  per  cent  of 
the  students  are  preparing  for  commercial  work. 
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PER  CENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  PURSUING  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

1920-1921. 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Wm.  J.  Holloway,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools 

Supervision  in  Maryland  is  noted  for  its  quality  rather  than  for  its 
quantity.  The  excellent  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  certification 
assure  the  appointment  of  well-trained  and  experienced  persons  to  do 
this  most  important  and  difficult  work  of  training  teachers  in  service. 
The  counties  that  have  employed  supervisors  have,  in  the  main,  secured 
the  very  best,  and  these  supervisors  have  made  a  record  in  faithful  and 
efficient  service  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud.  But  there  have  been 
too  few  of  them.  No  county,  with  possibly  one  exception,  has  yet 
employed  enough  supervisors  to  afford  the  teachers  all  the  help  they  so 
much  need.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  supervision,  universally  rec- 
ognized by  successful  business  enterprises,  that  the  success  of  any 
undertaking  which  is  carried  on  by  a  group  of  people  is  conditioned 
upon  close  and  constant  supervision  of  employees. 

The  cost  of  public  school  supervision  in  Maryland  is  relatively  low. 
Successful  business  and  commercial  enterprises  spend  for  supervision 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  spent  for  salaries  of  those  supervised. 
Last  year,  for  every  dollar  paid  to  teachers  for  salaries,  about  three 
cents  went  to  supervisors  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses. 

"For  the  money  expended  the  results  achieved  through  State-wide 
elementary  school  supervision  are  very  encouraging.  The  one  great 
business  of  the  State  is  the  education  of  its  youth.  Maryland  expends 
more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  this  purpose.  The 
public  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  same  efficiency  in  the  organization  of 
its  business  and  the  same  wise  expenditure  of  its  money  that  is  found 
in  any  successful  private  enterprise.  This  can  be  accomplished  largely 
by  placing  well-trained  and  competent  administrators  in  charge  of  the 
schools  and  providing  a  properly  trained  teacher  staff  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  capable  supervisors.''  (From  a  bulletin  of  the  department 
prepared  by  the  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  in  1917,  and  now  out  of 
print.) 

In  discussing  the  topic  "Rural  School  Democracy  Through  Efficient 
Administration"  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  (1921)  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Education,  N.  E.  A..  State  Superintendent  Cook  showed  that, 
"improving  teachers  in  service  is  the  most  pressing  administrative 
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problem  for  State  and  county  school  systems ;"  that  "competent  super- 
vision is  the  best-known  method  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching, 
both  before  and  after  the  teacher  enters  the  service;"  and  "that  super- 
vision is  a  teacher-training  proposition- — normal  schools  and  teacher- 
training  schools  base  their  practice  school  work  on  the  foregoing 
principle." 

There  is  a  woefully  small  percentage  of  trained  teachers  in  rural 
schools  at  present  and  only  a  meager  supply  available  for  the  future. 
These  teachers  can  grow  in  professional  knowledge  and  teaching  skill 
only  through  supervision.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  place  normal 
graduates  in  all  schools,  they  are  not,  and  generally  do  not  profess  to 
be,  a  finished  product ;  they  need  the  pressure,  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  competent  supervisors.  And,  in  city  school  systems,  with  all  normal 
or  college  graduates,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  provide  supervising 
principals  for  every  thirty-two  teachers,  and,  besides,  there  are  usually 
supervisors  of  special  subjects.  Rut  for  the  teachers  of  our  rural 
schools,  those  who  are  the  poorest  trained,  have  the  hardest  job,  and 
stand  most  in  need  of  help,  either  no  supervisor  is  employed  (as  in  six 
counties),  or  she  is  given  the  impossible  task  of  supervising  the  work  of 
more  than  a  hundred  teachers.  Inadequate  supervision  means  poor 
teaching.  Probably  25  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  upon  unsupervised 
rural  schools  can  be  counted  as  waste,  due  to  the  lack  of  supervision. 
For  nearly  one  hundred  years  school  authorities  have  been  trying  to 
develop  rural  schools  without  direction  and  supervision  and  have  failed. 
Primitive  teaching  methods  will  continue  to  prevail  in  such  neglected 
schools.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  do  the  farmers  of  Maryland 
conclude  that  their  children  are  less  precious  than  those  of  a  city,  and 
that  training  in  health,  general  practical  efficiency,  citizenship  and  wise 
use  of  leisure,  justifiable  aims  of  elementary  school  education,  is  not  due 
to  any  one  child,  no  matter  how  humble  his  station,  as  much  as  to  any 
other  child  ? 

The  Rural  Teacher 

The  level  of  teaching  abiltiy  of  rural  teachers  as  measured  by  their 
academic  and  professional  preparation,  a  level  which  reached  its  nadir 
in  1919,  has  been  slowly  rising  since  the  close  of  the  World  War.  The 
number  of  provisional  (non-certificated)  teachers  necessary  to  be  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  schools  open  was  materially  reduced  during  the  past 
year. 
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There  is  still  needed  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of 
rural  teachers.  It  can  not  be  too  often  reiterated  that  an  indispensable 
element  in  any  adequate  plan  of  rural  education  is  a  teacher  who  is 
specifically  trained  for  the  job  and  who  desires  to  live  in  the  country. 
No  longer  should  the  rural  school  be  the  practice  field  for  the  town 
school ;  the  rural  teacher  should  be  more  of  a  necessary  fixture  than  a 
temporary  ornament.  The  efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  pro- 
vide "a  competent,  well-trained  teacher,  in  hearty  accord  with  American 
ideals,  in  every  public-school  position  in  Maryland,  so  that  there  may  be 
an  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  the  State"  deserve  the 
warmest  commendation.  Let  the  motto,  "The  best  is  none  too  good  for 
the  country  child !"  be  the  rallying-cry  of  all  who  would  have  better 
rural  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  teacher  for  a  rural  school  is  a  girl  or  a  boy  who 
was  born  in  the  community,  given  an  elementary  education  at  the  home 
school,  graduated  from  a  local  high  school,  trained  for  teaching  at  a 
State  Normal  School,  and  who  returns  home  to  teach  the  children  of 
her  friends  and  neighbors.  No  wiser  investment  in  community  welfare 
could  be  made  by  the  people  of  a  schoolhouse  district  than  to  encourage 
the  most  promising  young  person  within  their  midst  to  secure  a  high 
school  diploma  and  then  to  pay  for  her,  if  necessary,  the  modest  sum 
represented  by  the  cost  of  normal  school  education. 

Rural  Courses  of  Study 

Should  each  county  formulate  its  own  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  schools  or  should  a  State  course  of  study  be  issued  ?  To 
what  extent  should  rural  teachers  participate  in  making  courses  of 
study  ?  Does  teacher  participation  in  curricula-making  result  in  causing 
such  teachers  for  the  time  that  they  are  engaged  in  such  a  big  project 
to  teach  better  or  worse  than  they  might  have  clone  if  supervised  in 
the  usual  way? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  to  which  special  attention  has  been 
given  throughout  the  year.  In  their  attempted  solution  the  county 
superintendents  and  supervisors  through  willing  co-operation  have 
evidenced  a  fine  professional  spirit. 

The  need  for  enriching  and  redirecting  the  rural  curriculum  has  been 
apparent  for  several  years.  The  State  course  of  study  for  elementary 
schools  was  last  revised  in  1904,  and  was  a  bare  topical  outline.  Not 
only  has  it  ceased  to  function  effectively  as  an  instrument  which  could 
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be  used  to  advantage  by  the  supervisory  staff  and  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, reorganized  under  the  operation  of  the  present  school  law,  but 
the  supply  available  for  distribution  has  become  exhausted. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  the  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools 
upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  in  1917  was  the  preparation  of  a 
course  of  study  adapted  to  the  specific  and  general  needs  of  the  rural 
schools. 

Three  possible  lines  of  procedure  were  laid  out  for  consideration 
as  follows : 

First:  To  formulate  a  complete,  comprehensive  curriculum,  which 
would  include  the  customary  offerings  of  sanctions,  subject  matter, 
method  and  bibliography,  and  to  prescribe  this  for  use  by  the  counties. 

Second :  To  prepare  a  statement  of  principles  to  be  followed  in  the 
building  of  local  courses  of  study,  together  with  lists  of  minimal  essen- 
tials to  guide  in  the  making  of  such  courses,  and  require  the  counties 
to  construct  their  own  curricula. 

Third:  To  encourage  the  counties,  particularly  those  where  condi- 
tions seemed  to  be  favorable,  to  formulate  local  courses  of  study  either 
uniform  for  the  county  as  a  whole  or  for  particular  schools. 

A  careful  study  of  the  problem  for  the  first  year  impelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  last-named  procedure  offered  wider  opportunities 
for  making  curricula-building  an  effective  means  of  supervision  . 

Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  with  eleven  counties  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  curricula  for  their  respective  systems  and 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
rural  teachers  could  make  a  worth-while  contribution  to  a  course  of 
study.  An  experimental  study  was  planned  to  determine  the  validity 
of  such  procedure  in  respect  botH  to  the  professional  growth  of  the 
teachers  and  to  their  skill  as  classroom  instructors.  Data  accruing  from 
tests  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  connection  with  the  experiment  are  now 
available  and  will  form  the  basis  of  a  later  report. 

This  special  study  of  the  problems  incident  to  the  construction  of 
courses  of  study  had  its  culmination  in  the  appointment  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  a  committee  of  seven  experienced  rural  school  super- 
visors to  assist  the  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  in  the  formulation 
of  a  State  course  of  study  for  rural  schools.  This  committee  worked 
indefatigably  for  six  weeks  at  the  State  Normal  School  concurrently 
with  the  summer  session  of  1921,  and  succeeded  in  completing  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  a  complete  course  of  study. 

It  is  believed  that  it  embodies  the  best  current  thought  and  practice 
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in  the  field  of  rural  education.  As  much  use  as  possible  was  made 
of  individual  and  group  productions  of  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

The  central  feature  of  the  course  is  found  in  the  daily  programs  of 
one  and  two-teacher  schools,  which  has  already  been  published.  See 
Maryland  School  Bulletin,  III:  1,  August,  1921. 

It  is  proposed  to  follow  this  immediately  with  the  publication  of  the 
approved  library  list.  The  major  part  of  the  course  of  study  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  further  study  and  experimentation  throughout  the 
coming  year  with  a  view  to  offering  eventually  to  the  teachers  of  rural 
schools  a  tested,  practical,  workable  curriculum.  At  the  same  time 
counties  which  have  made  some  progress  in  preparing  curricula  will  be 
encouraged  to  persist  in  such  procedure  and  build  up  their  own  courses 
of  study  as  rapidly  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  deemed  wise. 

Buildings 

Building  programs  have  languished  since  the  era  of  high  costs 
ushered  in  by  the  great  war.  While  boards  of  education  have  pressed 
the  claims  of  the  schools  for  better  physical  conditions,  county  com- 
missioners, presumed  to  reflect  public  sentiment,  have  generally  refused 
to  allow  any  large  sums  for  current  repairs  and  new  buildings.  In 
some  counties,  bond  issues  for  needed  new  buildings,  submitted  to  the 
electorate  through  a  refedendum,  have  failed  of  passage.  The  cry  has 
been,  "building  costs  are  too  high,  wait  for  lower  prices."  To  those 
concerned  more  for  their  own  bank  acounts  than  for  the  interests  of 
little  children,  this  has  seemed  to  be  a  sound  financial  doctrine. 

Their  shortsightedness,  not  to  say  selfishness,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
money  is  saved,  if,  indeed,  it  is  saved  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the 
welfare  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  State.  The  growth  and  education 
of  boys  and  girls  can  not  wait  upon  more  favorable  economic  conditions. 
How  well  they  shall  be  equipped  for  life's  duties  is  determined  by  the 
kind  of  school  facilities  afforded  them  here  and  now. 

There  is  needed  an  awakened  public  conscience  as  to  the  duty  that 
society  owes  its  youth.  "The  children  of  our  State  are  a  greater  asset, 
if  properly  trained,  than  any  other  enterprise  for  which  the  State  is 
responsible.  They  are  growing  rapidly  into  manhood  and  womanhood 
and  can  not  wait.  If  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  denied  them 
now,  it  will  be  forever  lost." 

Children  can  not  be  properly  trained  in  such  schoolhouses  as  exist 
in  many  sections  of  Maryland.    There  are  at  least  four  essential 
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conditions  of  a  good  school — a  competent,  well-trained  teacher  properly 
supervised ;  a  modern,  sanitary  building-  adequately  equipped ;  a  one 
hunderd  per  cent  enrollment  and  a  high  average  of  attendance ;  and  a 
community  supporting  the  school  through  an  intelligent,  responsible, 
participating  interest  in  school  work.  Neither  of  these  factors  can  be 
neglected  if  the  school  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities  in  fullest  measure. 

To  attain  to  the  ideal  set  up  by  Commissioner  Claxton,  viz.,  "For  our 
schools,  health,  comfort  and  beauty"  Maryland  has  a  long  way  to  go. 
And  yet  the  road  would  be  easy  if  the  people  really  felt  that  the  State's 
welfare  depends  upon  the  proper  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  train- 
ing of  the  young  people,  rural  and  urban  alike.  America  easily  raised 
twenty  billions  of  dollars  to  spend  in  the  effort  to  "make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy ;"  Maryland  has  joyfully  spent  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
to  make  her  roads  safe  for  the  fanner's  "flivver ;"  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  State  now  give  some  attention  to  making  the  country  school- 
house  safe  for  the  child  ? 

While  progress  in  construction  and  remodelling  of  school  bulidings 
has  been  slow,  something  has  been  done  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  encouraging. 

Standard  Schools 

The  requirements  for  a  one  and  two-teacher  standard  school,  pub- 
lished in  1919,  have  had  a  healthy,  stimulating  effect  upon  school  officials 
and  teachers.  Hundreds  of  schools  all  over  the  State  have  checked 
off  on  the  card  hanging  on  their  walls  many  of  the  requirements  and, 
supported  by  an  increasing  interest  in  better  rural  schools  on  the  part 
of  their  patrons,  are  working  for  the  prized  certificate. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  in  Queen  Anne's,  Washington  and  Garrett 
counties,  already  on  the  standard  list,  there  were  approved  during  the 
past  year  one  two-room  school  in  Harford  county  and  eight  one-room 
schools  in  Montgomery  county.  A  week  was  spent  in  Montgomery 
county  by  the  Supervisor  of  Music  and  the  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools 
in  inspecting  the  schools  and  awarding  the  certificates  of  standardization 
at  afternoon  or  evening  exercises  of  public  nature.  Despite  the  rainy 
weather  and  the  muddy  roads  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  every 
meeting.  The  several  communities  were  evidently  proud  of  their 
schools  and  several  parents  expressed  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

These  eight  Montgomery  schools  deserve  special  commendation  for 
winning  the  coveted  honor  of  standardization  at  no  cost  to  the  Board 
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of  Education.  In  every  instance  considerable  expense  was  incurred 
in  relocating  windows,  making  repairs  and  providing  equipment.  The 
respective  communities  willingly  did  the  work  or  provided  the  necessary 
funds. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  boards  of  education  may  rightfully  plead 
poverty  when  asked  to  remodel  old  buildings  in  order  to  make  them 
decently  sanitary  and  comfortable.  They  should  have  money  with 
which  to  make  these  needed  improvements.  At  the  same  time  local 
communitites  should  do  their  part.  It  is  a  legitimate  expenditure  of  the 
funds  of  a  community  organization  to  buy  library  books,  pictures,  maps, 
phonographs,  to  tint  the  walls,  to  beautify  the  grounds.  The  com- 
munity and  the  county  board  should  not  each  leave  it  to  the  other  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  bettering  the  rural  schools. 

Consolidation 

There  has  been  a  slow,  yet  steady,  progress  in  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  The  topography  of  Maryland,  conditions  of  weather  and 
roads,  and  other  obstacles,  are  such  that  it  may  not  ever  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  eliminate  entirely  the  one-room  school.  Our  immediate 
objective  is  to  improve  existing  schools  as  much  as  possible  and  to  work 
for  a  sane  program  of  consolidation. 

A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  in  this  State  impels  to  the  belief 
that  consolidation  is  generally  practicable  as  well  as  desirable,  but  that 
its  consummation  on  any  large  scale  awaits  the  formation  of  an  intelli- 
gent public  sentiment.  It  is  idle  to  expect  consolidation  projects  to 
succeed  if  left  wholly  to  the  decision  of  school  officials.  The  people  must 
be  reliably  informed,  wisely  led  and  considerately  consulted.  This 
lequires  a  clearness  of  vision  and  a  firmness  of  purpose  on  the  part  ot 
the  county  superintendents  on  whom,  mainly,  must  rest  the  burden  of 
formulating  a  forward-looking  program  of  consolidation.  Happily, 

most  of  them  are  conscious  of  their  opportunities  and  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  direction  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  most 
promising. 

Teach  erages 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  providing  a  free  home  for  trie 
teachers.  Anne  Arundel  county  was  the  pioneer  in  this  movement  in' 
Maryland.  Upon  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  West  Annapolis, 
the  old  school  house  was  made  into  a  modern  home  for  the  teachers. 
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The  experiment  was  a  success  from  the)  start  and  fully  justified  the 
action  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  making  this  provision  for 
the  well-being  of  the  teachers. 

At  Bruceville,  a  purely  rural  district  in  Talbot  County,  the  school, 
from  decreased  enrollment,  was  reduced  from  three  rooms  to  two.  A 
year  ago  the  use  of  the  vacant  room  and  its  vestibule  was  granted  the 
teachers,  who  fitted  it  up  for  a  residence.  It  immediately  became  a 
social  center,  and  the  school  began  to  function  in  hitherto  impossible 
ways. 

Central  Closing  Exercises 

This  department  has  from  the  first  advocated  that  pupils  completing 
the  elementary  school  grades  receive  their  certificates  at  public  ex- 
ercises held  at  one  or  more  central  places.  One-third  of  the  counties 
followed  this  plan  last  spring  with  extremely  gratifying  results.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  school  thereby  assumes  an  added  dignity  and 
importance.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  local  high  school,  whose 
students  help  with  the  music  and  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  the  visiting  country  folk  enjoy  themselves,  the  importance  of  a 
high  school  education  is  emphasized.  These  exercises  have  sent  many 
a  farmer  home  feeling  prouder  of  his  home  school  and  of  his  county 
school  system,  less  hostile  to  an  increased  school  budget,  and  more  will- 
ing to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  to  keep  his  child  in  school. 

Community  Organizations 

Every  county  has  two  or  more  community  organizations  working 
with  and  for  a  school,  there  being  three  hundred  and  forty-two  in  the 
State.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  schools,  Caroline  County  leads, 
with  a  percentage  of  46. 

There  should  be  more  of  them.  No  county  has  yet  exhausted  the 
possibilities  for  good  in  this  respect.  The  limit  of  saturation  is  one 
hundred  per  cent — an  organization  for  every  school.  There  may  be 
some  good  reason  why  every  school  should  not  have  a  live,  unselfish, 
progressive  association  to  work  with  the  school  people  in  the  interest  of 
the  child  morally,  physically  and  intellectually,  but  it  is  hard  to  convince 
a  teacher  who  has  enjoyed  this  kind  of  community  co-operation  that 
any  valid  reason  exists. 

Concrete  illustrations  of  what  such  organizations  can  do  for  the 
school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wider  service  to  the  whole  community,  are 
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presented  in  the  reports  from  three  widely  separated  counties,  Talbot, 
Carroll  and  Garrett,  and  are  typical  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the 
right  kind  of  community  organizations  everywhere. 

At  the  Charles  Carroll  School  (Carroll  County),  which  has  been 
completed,  dedicated  and  organized  as  a  consolidated  elementary  and 
high  school  in  the  country,  "a  strong  parent-teacher  association  of 
nearly  200  members  has  been  organized,  which  is  very  actively  engaged 
in  developing  community  spirit,  contributing  in  money  and  service  to 
the  complete  equipment  of  the  school.  The  farmers  and  others  have 
graded  the  grounds,  which  required  several  weeks  of  labor  of  tractors, 
teams  and  citizens/' 

''The  teachers  of  the  Bruceville  school  (Talbot  County),  with  practi- 
cally the  entire  community  assisting,  have  been  working  on  the  school 
buildings  and  grounds  during  the  holidays.  Their  work  has  been 
making  the  teacherage  more  comfortable,  adding  a  cloak  room  to  one 
of  the  school  rooms  and  putting  up  playground  apparatus. 

"The  Bruceville  Literary  Society  (a  school  and  community  organiza- 
tion) has  been  active  throughout  the  summer  in  trying  to  purchase  an 
adequate  athletic  field.  They  have  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
young  men  of  the  community.  It  is  planned  that  when  purchased  this 
field  will  be  used  jointly  by  the  community  and  the  school/' 

Three  organizations  in  Garrett  were  active.  "The  club  at  Grantsville 
contributed  $4  11  towards  a  victrola  and  records,  dodge  ball,  the  library 
fund,  the  piano  fund  and  piano  case.  The  club  at  Hutton  spent  $30 
towards  buying  a  lamp,  library  books  and  athletic  equipment.  The  club 
at  Oakland  spent  its  money  ($350)  toward  filling  in  and  grading  the 
school  ground  so  that  it  could  be  played  upon  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  money  was  raised  principally  in  the  local  communities  by  entertain- 
ments and  socials  of  various  kinds." 

I  hope  eventually  to  see  at  every  public  school  in  Maryland  "a  com- 
munity center  where  the  citizens  may  unite  for  the  improvement  of 
their  educational,  social,  moral,  physical,  civic  and  economic  interests." 
(Motto  of  the  Co-operative  Education  Association  of  Virginia.) 

Health  Inspection 

There  is  little  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  of  most  of  the 
counties.  The  health  officer  of  the  county  as  a  rule  is  too  busy  a  man  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  work,  and  he  responds  only  to  very  important 
calls  from  the  teachers.    Superintendent,  attendance  officer  and  super- 
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visor  in  some  counties  are  doing  what  they  can  to  improve  sanitary 
conditions  by  inspecting  toilets  when  they  visit,  by  seeing  that  water 
buckets  are  discarded,  that  sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  individual 
drinking  cups  are  taking  their  places,  that  some  means  of  ventilating 
the  room  is  devised,  that  seats  are  arranged  so  as  to  get  the  best 
possible  light  and  that  children  are  sitting  in  desks  suitable  to  their  sizes 
as  far  as  they  can  possibly  do  so.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  work  that 
the  school  nurse  is  doing  in  a  few  counties  of  the  State  and  in  other 
States  is  done  by  the  superintendent,  supervisor  and  attendance  officer. 
This  is  a  duty  for  which  they  are  not  prepared  and  a  responsibility 
which  they  should  not  be  expected  to  shoulder. 

A  discouraging  note,  and  a  tragic  one  to  the  school  children,  appears 
in  the  following  report  from  one  of  the  richest  counties :  "Health 
inspection  has  been  carried  on  in  a  very  elementary  way  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Federated  Charities.  An  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  which  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  was 
cut  out  of  our  budget  by  the  county  commissioners." 

A  different  story  comes  from  Prince  George's  County,  which  has  been 
especially  fortunate  during  the  past  two  years  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  a  well-trained  school  nurse.  Up  to\  the  present  time  this 
nurse  was  provided  by  the  Red  Cross,  but,  beginning  this  year,  the 
county  school  board  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  work  and  the 
expenses  will  be  paid  from  the  school  fund.  Of  the  4,306  children 
examined  by  the  nurse,  41  per  cent  showed  physical  defects  needing 
correction ;  373  are  known  to  have  been  corrected  owing  to  the  follow- 
up  work  of  the  nurse,  and,  though  the  total  number  of  children  whose 
defects  were  corrected  after  notice  was  sent  to  the  parents  is  unknown, 
it  is  believed  to  be  large.  The  nurse's  health  talks  to  the  children,  the 
parents  and  the  teachers  was  a  valuabe  part  of  her  work.  In  some 
schools  the  formation  of  "health  leagues"  proved  very  beneficial. 

The  health  work  in  this  county  has  proved  to  the  public  that  the 
children  have  not  the  physical  future  which  is  their  right ;  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  some  of  our  schools  are  deplorable  for  the  most 
part ;  that  physical  defects  in  school  houses  are  responsible  for  physical 
defects  in  children  ;  that  many  of  the  district  school  trustees  are  indif- 
ferent to  sanitation  ;  that  there  has  been  laxity  in  regard  to  vaccination 
laws  and  laws  respecting  contagious  diseases  ;  that  teachers  are  deficient 
in  health  education  and  therefore  lack  interest  in  it ;  that  there  is  dire 
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need  of  clinical  service,  and  need  of  health  inspection  and  care  for  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age. 

Nor  are  these  conditions  peculiar  to  this  one  county.  A  similar  situa- 
tion is  displayed  wherever  systematic  health  inspection  is  undertaken. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  tax-paying  public  should  demand  for  every  child, 
poor  or  rich,  his  rightful  heritage  of  good  health  habits.  Lest  we 
forget,  it  may  be  repeated  that  one-third  of  the  men  called  in  the  draft 
to  serve  the  nation  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  need  had  to  be  rejected 
because  they  were  physically  unfit ;  and  most  of  their  defects,  army 
surgeons  tell  us,  could  have  been  corrected  in  school.  Our  health  law 
makes  possible  the  employment  in  every  school  district  of  a  capable 
health  supervisor  and  nurse  and  adequate  provision  for  correcting 
children's  defects ;  but  state  and  county  authorities  have  not  yet  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

Cecil  county  has  made  a  record  in  health  inspection  in  the  schools 
of  which  she  may  well  be  proud.  In  the  winter  of  1919-1920,  Dr. 
Blanche  Sterling  made  a  physical  examination  of  all  the  school  children. 
In  1920-1921  this  was  continued  by  the  public  health  nurse.  She 
examined  eyes,  noses  and  throats,  and  encouraged  parents  to  have 
tonsils  and  adenoids  removed  and  dental  defects  corrected.  Through 
the  assistance  of  the  Red  Cross  several  of  the  children  were  fitted 
with  glasses.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  hygienic  condition  of 
school  rooms  and  grounds.  Hot  lunches  were  served  daily  in  some  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  winter  months,  and  in  others  occasionally. 
The  nutrition  was  much  improved,  in  a  few  instances  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  where  more  than  one  visit  was  made  by  the  school  nurse.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  work  continued  by  the  nurse  during  the  coming 
year,  and  school  authorities  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
might  have  not  only  the  help  of  a  nurse,  but  a  nurse  working  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  a  school  physicain. 

One  of  the  notable  projects  of  the  past  year  in  Talbot  County  was 
the  health  crusade.  It  extended  throughout  the  county  and  consisted 
first  in  weighing  and  measuring  the  children,  followed  by  a  medical 
examination  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Burdick.  The  medical  examina- 
tion was  given  only  to  about  75  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  county 
and  chiefly  in  the  town  schools.  A  health  card  containing  a  statement 
of  the  status  of  the  child's  health  and  a  few  simple  rules  for  health 
improvement  was  sent  to  the  parents  of  each  child.  Data  obtained  from 
the  medical  examinations  and  from  weighing  and  measuring  the 
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children  constituted  the  basis  of  the  work  in  hygiene.  The  children  of 
the  rural  schools  were  weighed  and  measured  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.   Final  results  were  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  health  crusade  was  summarized  in  a  health 
pageant,  participated  in  by  between  two  and  three  hundred  children, 
representing  every  school  in  thq  county.  The  pageant  was  given  in 
Easton  on  Rally  Day.  That  and  the  large  number  of  rural  schools 
taking  part  in  the  atheltic  events  of  the  day  drew  the  largest  crowd  of 
people  together  that  had  been  in  Easton  for  several  years. 

A  unique  and  forward-looking  step  was  taken  during  the  past  year  in 
the  interest  of  rural  children  in  Baltimore  County.  The  Junior  Children's 
Aid  Society  provided  a  traveling  dental  unit  to  operate  in  Baltimore 
county,  especially  in  the  more  remote  districts,  to  look  after  the  dental 
needs  of  the  children.  The  discovery  that  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore  County  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  defective  teeth  moved  the  authorities  to  conceive  the 
mobile  dental  unit.  The  examinations  made  last  year  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  children  residing  in  the  more  remote  districts  showed  higher 
percentages  of  defective  teeth  than  those  living  nearer  to  the  city,  as 
for  instance,  at  Phoenix  school  86  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  suffering 
from  defective  teeth,  while  at  Catonsville  52  per  cent  showed  various 
forms  of  dental  unsoundness.  The  danger  of  this  unhealthy  situation  is 
accentuated  when  it  is  realized  that  this  handicap  seriously  retards  the 
mental  and  physical  growth  and  progress  of  the  children  affected. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  unit  is  the  correction  of  dental  defects 
existing  among  the  school  children.  Appropriate  literature  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  children,  telling  how  the  teeth  should  be  cared  for,  their 
importance  in  relation  to  the  general  health  and  general  oral  hygiene  to 
prevent  the  teeth  from  becoming  infected.  In  other  words,  efforts  are 
directed  both  toward  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  correction  of  dental 
defects. 

A  Ford  sedan,  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  dental  apparatus,  and 
appropriately  lettered,  is  used  in  carrying  on  this  important  work.  The 
procedure  is  somewhat  as  follows:  The  doctor  visits  the  school,  charts 
the  mouths  of  all  the  children  and  advises  the  proper  treatment.  Then 
before  the  work  is  undertaken  the  child  has  to  secure  permission  from 
his  parents.  The  doctor  lectures  to  the  children  and  teachers  on  the 
subject  of  mouth  hygiene  and  addresses  any  interested  organization  in 
the  community.    A  nominal  charge  of  10  cents  is  made  for  cleaning 
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teeth  and  giving  prophylactic  treatment  to  every  child  who  is  found  to 
be  in  need  of  this,  and  25  cents  is  charged  for  fillings  and  treatments  that 
may  become  necessary. 

The  work  is  performed  by  a  qualified  dental  surgeon  who  is  special- 
izing in  children's  teeth.  The  project  is  financed  by  the  Junior 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  County,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  Public  Athletic  League  the  work  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  other  medical  work  now  carried  on  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county.  The  children  of  the  various  units  of  the  Junior 
Children's  Aid  Society  have  raised  every  cent  for  this  equipment  and 
have  paid  the  salary  of  the  doctor,  so  that  it  has  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
one  cent  for  the  service. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

By  Roy  Dim  mitt,  Supervisor 

The  definite  preparation  for  occupations  as  a  function  of  the  public 
schools  now  has  a  recognized  place  in  all  modern  programs  of  educa- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  a  new  one,  though  an  added  impetus  was 
recently  given  to  its  solution  by  the  passage  of  the  Federal  law  making 
appropriations  to  the  States.  These  appropriations  have  caused  the 
States  to  emphasize  vocational  education  to  the  extent  of  creating  de- 
partments for  the  development  of  the  subject.  Every  State  now  has  a 
well-organized  department  of  vocational  education  with  a  staff  of  spe- 
cial workers.  The  extent  to  which  this  development  has  taken  place  is 
indicated  below  by  the  appropriations  made  by  the  several  States.  These 
appropriations  are  in  addition  to  the  amounts  available  from  Federal 
sources. 


STATE 


YEAR 


PURPOSE 


Amt.  of 
State 
Appropr't'n 


Alabama . . . 
Arizona. .  . . 
Arkansas . .. 
California. . 
Colorado  . . 

Connecticut 
Delaware  .. 

Florida 

Georgia   .  . . 

Idaho   

Illinois   

Indiana  .  . . 

Iowa   

Kansas 
Kentucky  .. 


1920-21 
1920-21 

1919-  21 

1920-  21 
1921 

1920-21 

1919-  21 

1920-  21 

1920-21 
1918-20 
1920-21 
1920-21 


1920-21 

1920-21 
1920-21 


For  promotion  of  vocational  education  

For  promotion  of  vocational  education... 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education.... 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  . . . 

For  administration,  $62,000,  and  supervi- 
sion, $10,000  

For  promotion  of  vocational  education... 

For  promotion  $52,000 

For  administration   2,000 

For  promotion  $35,000 

For  administration   5,000 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  .  .  . 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education.... 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  . .  . 

(In  Indiana  a  State  tax  of  one-half  cent 
on  $100  is  levied  for  vocational  education 

For  promotion  $50,000 

For   administration   9,000 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  ..  . 

Teacher  training  and  supervision  


$  79.054.00 
173,870.00 
100,000.00 
92,377.00 

42,000.00 
245,000.00 

54.000.00 

40.000.00 
39.000.00 
38,419.00 
219.048.00 
102,719.35 

377,838.00 

59,000.00 
63.370.00 
27.487.00 
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STATE 


PURPOSE 


Amt.  of 
State 
Appropr't'n 


1920-21 

1090  91 

Maryland  .... 

1920-21 

Massachusetts  . 

1920-21 

1920-21 

Minnesota  

1920-21 

Mississippi  . . . 

1920-21 

1920-21 

Nebraska   

1919-21 

Nevada   

1920-21 

New  Hamp.  . . 

1920-21 

New  Jersey. . 

1920-21 

New  Mexico. . 

1920-21 

New  York. . . 

1920-21 

N.  Carolina... 

1920-21 

N.  Dakota  , 

1920-21 

Ohio  

1920-21 

Oklahoma  

1919-21 

1920-21 

Pennsylvania. . 

1920-21 

Rhode  Island.. 

1920-21 

S.  Carolina. ... 

1920-21 

S.  Dakota.... 

Annually 

1920-21 

1920-21 

Utah  

1919-21 

1920-21 

Virginia  

1920-21 

Washington..  .  | 

1919-21 

West  Virginia. 

1919-21 

Annually 

Wyoming  | 

<< 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 

Promotion  and  administration  

For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . .  . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  ..  . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . .  . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  ... 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education  and 

teaching  

For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . .  . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . . . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  ..  . 

For  promotion   $33,000 

For  administration   5,000 

For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.  . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education. . 
For  promotion  of  vocational  education.. 


62,129.00 

100,000.00 
5,000.00 

634,000.00 
69,000.00 
78,821.00 
33,000.00 

103,808.00 
21,500.00 

100,000.00 
14,500.00 
22,539.00 

298,000.00 
22,111.00 

550,000.00 
81,306.00 

38,000.00 
184,033.00 
5,000.00 
20,000.00 
325,000.00 
15.000.00 
55,200.00 
20,600.00 
81,045.00 
145,183.00 
112,500.00 
10,000.00 
76,730.00 
24,000.00 
69,000.00 
255,000.00 
3,800.00 


From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  Maryland,  Oklahoma  and  Wyo- 
ming have  done  the  least  in  the  way  of  financing  vocational  education. 

State  Appropriation 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Federal  allotments  to  the  State 
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and  has  conducted  its  program,  almost  wholly,  from  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  United  States  Government.  Only  a  small  appropri- 
ation for  purposes  of  administration  and  supervision  has  been  made 
by  the  State. 

As  one  condition  for  using  the  Federal  funds  is  that  a  matching 
fund  be  provided,  it  has  been  necessary  for  local  communities  to  pro- 
vide the  amounts  necessary,  there  being  no  State  matching  fund.  In 
most  cases  this  has  been  a  hardship  on  the  communities,  as  the  de- 
mands of  general  education  have  always  been  greater  than  their  finan- 
cial budgets  would  bear.  It  is  obvious  that  lack  of  funds  has  greatly 
handicapped  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  as  a 
whole,  and  that  in  several  counties  where  such  work  is  most  needed  a 
beginning  has  not  yet  been  made. 

A  remedy  for  this  condition  lies  in  legislative  provision  for  State 
funds  to  match  the  Federal  allotments  in  full  or  in  part.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  be  called  upon  to  make  such 
provisions. 

The  total  appropriation  needed  for  the  State  is  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  local  aid.  In  most  forms 
of  promotional  work  complete  subsidy  is  not  considered  a  sound  policy. 
To  secure  local  interest  experience  has  proved  that  the  local  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  shoulder  a  part  of  the  financial  responsibility. 

The  condition  for  granting  aid  to  a  local  school  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  same  in  the  beginning  as  after  the  school  is  well  organized  and 
in  full  operation.  With  an  adequate  fund  at  its  disposal  the  State  Board 
should  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  say  to  a  local  community  that  it 
will  for  a  while  completely  finance  a  new  project  along  experimental 
lines.  After  the  State  has  thus  proved  by  actual  demonstration  that 
this  is  the  particular  type  of  education  needed  for  the  community,  the 
latter  may  take  it  over  in  whole  or  in  part.  Another  condition  in  which 
the  State  Board  would  be  justified  in  paying  the  salaries  in  full  for  the 
first  year,  is  where  the  local  community  is  called  upon  to  furnish  an 
unusual  amount  of  equipment.  Once  supplied  with  equipment  the 
school,  in  subsequent  years,  could  stand  its  part  in  maintenance  and 
salaries. 

The  State  Board  should  have  sufficient  funds  to  subsidize  certain 
types  of  semi-vocational  work,  pre-vocational  schemes  which  have  the 
possibility  of  developing  into  full  vocational  programs,  and  even  for 
special  and  modified  manual  training  programs  which  seem  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  certain  communities  better  than  standard  vocational  work. 

The  Federal  fund  is  necessarily  restricted  to  genuine  vocational  work. 
The  State  fund,  however,  could,  and  should,  be  left  without  restrictions 
in  its  use.  making  it  possible  for  the  State  Board  to  have  all  necessary 
freedom  in  experimentation  and  in  assisting  semi-vocational  schemes 
to  subsequently  meet  the  full  standards  of  approved  vocational  work. 

Eventually  the  State  must  meet  fully  the  Federal  allotment  if  it  is 
to  keep  pace  with  other  States  along  these  lines.  For  the  next  biennial 
period,  however,  since  the  work  is  just  developing  and  the  whole 
amount  will  probably  not  be  needed,  and  especially  since  such  heavy 
demands  are  being  made  at  this  time  for  the  program  of  general  edu- 
cation, it  is  proposed  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  meet  the  Federal 
allotment  annually  by  providing  a  State  fund  equal  to  one-half  the 
Federal  fund  in  the  case  of  vocational  education,  and  to  fully  meet  it 
in  the  case  of  industrial  rehabilitation.  Under  these  terms,  in  addition 
to  the  present  fund  for  administration,  $5,000,  approximately  $32,000 
for  1922-1923]  and  $35,000  for  1923-1924  would  be  provided  by  the 
State  for  vocational  education.  In  addition,  approximately  $14,000 
would  be  needed  annually  for  industrial  rehabilitation  if  the  Federal 
appropriation  is  matched. 

Maryland's  Participation 

During  the  four  years  in  which  Maryland  has  had  a  definitely  organ- 
ized program  of  vocational  education,  some  genuine  progress  has  been 
made.  While  handicapped  by  lack  of  State  appropriations  for  subsi- 
dizing the  work,  as  is  the  practice  of  other  States,  Maryland  has  made 
an  excellent  beginning.  During  the  current  year  the  expenditures  for 
teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  $78,813.89.  For  all  types  of  vocational 
education  the  Federal  allotments  to  this  State  were  only  $49,727.65. 
This  expenditure  for  salaries  alone  is,  therefore,  over  one  and  one-half 
times  the  Government  appropriation.  When  the  cost  of  equipment, 
supplies  and  other  forms  of  maintenance  is  added  to  that  of  teachers' 
salaries,  it  is  estimated  that  $112,000.00  was  expended  for  vocational 
education  in  Maryland  during  the  year  1920-1921. 

Every  county  on  the  Western  Shore,  with  one  exception  (Calvert), 
now  has  some  type  of  vocational  education  in  operation. 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Nineteen  schools  conducted  approved  departments  of  vocational  agri- 
culture in  1920-1921.  Fourteen  of  these  were  white  and  five  negro 
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schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  amounted  to  $23,108.19.  Of  this 
amount,  the  county  boards  were  reimbursed  $11,554.06.  The  pupils 
earned  on  their  productive  farm  projects  for  the  preceding  year,  the 
last  completed,  about  half  as  much  as  the  net  cost  to  the  counties  for 
agricultural  teachers.  These  home  projects  showed  a  net  profit  of 
$65.87  per  pupil,  or  a  total  of  $5,998.18  for  those  bringing  the  work  to 
completion.  This  yielded  a  labor  income  of  98  cents  per  hour  per  pupil, 
and  $2.94  for  each  dollar  invested. 

The  results  of  the  agricultural  projects  for  1919-1920,  the  last  com- 
pleted, and  for  1920-1921,  now  pending,  are  indicated  as  follows: 

a.    Directed  or  supervised  practical  work  for  fiscal  year  1920-1921. 


WHITE  SCHOOLS 


No.  of 
Pupils 


PROJECT 


SCOPE 


83 
68 
8 
13 
3 
7 
3 
14 
12 
2 
2 
3 
10 
1 
4 
1 


Poultry   

Swine  

Cows   

Potatoes  

Corn   

Bees   

Sheep   

Dairy  Record   

Calves   

Belgian  Hares   

Turkeys   

Ducks  and  Geese  

Tobacco   

Wheat   

Gardens   

Strawberries   

NEGRO  SCHOOLS 

Poultry   

Gardens   

Swine   •  •  

Turkeys   

Corn   

Potatoes   

Trucking   , 


4010 
197 
15 
6 
9 
9 
36 
96 
15 
41 
57 
34 

sy4 

3 

11/32 

% 


Head 

Head 

Head 

Acres 

Acres 

Colonies 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre 


8 
7 
13 
1 
4 
3 
3 


136  Head 
4  Acres 
19  Head 
15  Head 
3  Acres 
1  Acre 
1  Acre 


Bowie  School  does  supervised  farm  work  instead  of  individual  pro- 
jects. 
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An  encouraging  feature  of  the  development  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture is  the  prospect  for  several  centers  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  This  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  State  has  been  slow  in  putting  this  appropriate 
phase  of  educational  work  into  operation.  Now  that  a  start  has  been 
made,  it  is  hoped  that  results  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  other  centers 
to  follow  at  an  early  date.  This  section  of  Maryland  is  best  suited  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  though  it  has  been  less  progressive  than  the  other 
sections  of  the  State  in  inaugurating  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
schools. 

The  minimum  for  a  program  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Maryland 
is  at  least  one  good  department  in  each  county  of  the  State.  The  more 
progressive  counties  will  naturally  have  several  such  departments 

In  addition  to  the  day  schools  for  pupils  of  school  age,  there  is  need 
for  the  development  of  a  program  of  evening  and  part-time  schools  for 
adults  who  are  already  engaged  in  farm  occupations.  Short  intensive 
courses  dealing  with  very  definite  and  specific  problems  would  render 
very  valuable  assistance,  especially  to  the  younger  farmers  who  are 
anxious  to  profit  from  the  experience  of  others.  Such  short  unit  courses, 
as  milk  testing  for  dairy  communities ;  five  or  six  lessons  and  demon- 
strations on  bee  culture:  ten  evenings  on  the  subject  of  feeding  stock 
for  market,  six  lessons  on  culling  the  flock  and  selecting  for  layers,  etc., 
etc.,  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  field  of  evening  instruction  in  agri- 
culture under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  field 
is  so  broad  and  the  possibilities  so  many  that  there  is  hardly  a  com- 
munity in  Maryland  where  such  service  would  not  be  profitable.  It 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  farmers  if  the  work  is  properly  organized 
and  executed.  Local  school  authorities  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  kind 
of  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  rural  communities. 

Industrial  Education 

All  types  of  industrial  education  under  the  Federal  Act — day,  part- 
time  and  evening — have  been  in  operation  during  the  year.  The  salary 
cost  in  this  field  was  $23,344.95,  of  which  $10,446.37  was  returned  as 
Federal  reimbursement. 

Day  Industrial  Schools 

The  day  vocational  school  in  Baltimore  added  two  more  trades — 
practical  electricity  and  machine  shop  practice.  This  school  expended 


1.— Pattern  Making 


EVENING    VOCATIONAL  CLASSES. 
2. — Printing. 


3. — Millinery. 
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for  equipment  about  $30,000,  all  of  which  was  installed  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  completion  of  a  four- room  shop  building  of 
the  factory  type  greatly  assisted  in  the  housing  problems  of  the  school 
this  year.  In  addition  to  salaries  of  academic  teachers'  there  was  ex- 
pended $15,593.95  for  salaries  of  shop  teachers.  The  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  received  $6,570.87  as  reimburse- 
ment on  account  of  the  day  vocational  school. 

Evening  Industrial  Schools 

Twenty-two  evening  courses  in  industrial  education  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Baltimore  and  Towson.  Six  centers,  employing  twenty-two 
teachers,  were  used  for  these  evening  schools. 

The  total  Federal  allotments  for  day  and  evening  industrial  classes 
were  over-subscribed  and  reimbursements  could  not  be  made  fully  for 
the  fourth  quarter.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  not  be  much  further 
extension  and  development  in  these  two  fields  until  additional  funds 
are  made  available. 

Part-Time  Schools 

The  leaders  in  the  field  of  education  in  Maryland  will,  in  the  near 
future,  need  to  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  championing  com- 
pulsory part-time  education  laws  for  the  State.  Already  twenty-three 
states  have  enacted  such  laws.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  part- 
time  education  on  a  voluntary  or  permissive  basis  is  doomed  to  slow 
progress.  There  is  the  same  justification  for  compulsory  part-time  laws 
as  for  compulsory  general  education  laws. 

Thousands  of  minors  are  annually  ejected  from  full-time  school  at- 
tendance into  full-time  industrial  service  without  further  education 
control.  In  States  where  good  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and 
good  child  labor  laws  have  been  enacted  there  is  a  tendency  to  provide 
means  for  making  the  change  a  gradual  one  and  for  continuing  school 
even  after  entering  upon  employment.  Compulsory  part-time  laws  make 
it  possible  for  the  child  to  secure  some  schooling  even  though  an  em- 
ployment certificate  has  been  fastened  upon  him,  and  he  is  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  regular  schools.  They  are  designed  for  employed 
minors  and  require  such  minors  to  attend  a  limited  number  of  hours 
a  week  for  a  limited  number  of  years  after  entering  such  employment. 
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Twenty-three  states  have  such  compulsory  laws,  which  are  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : 


PROVISIONS  OF  PART-TIME*  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

LAWS 
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Arizona   

1919 

15 

14-16 

5 

150 

hours 

California 

1920 

12 

14-18 

4 

* 

Illinois 

1921 

20 

14-18 

8 

* 

Iowa  . . 

1919 

15 

14-16 

8 

* 

M  assachusptts 

1920 

200 

14-16 

4 

* 

Michigan 

1920 

50 

14-18 

8 

* 

Missouri   

1919 

25 

14-16 

4 

Montana   

1919 

15 

14-18 

4 

* 

"W   ht  v  3  q1*'  u 

1919 

15 

14-16 

8 

144 

hours 

Nevada   

1919 

15 

14-18 

4 

* 

1920 

20 

14-16 

6 

36 

weeks 

New  Mexico   

1919 

15 

14-16 

5 

150 

hours 

New  York   

1920 

20 

14-18 

4-8 

1919 

20 

16-18 

144 

hours 

1919 

15 

14-18 

5 

* 

Pennsylvania   

1915 

30 

14-16 

8 

* 

Utah   

1919 

15 

14-18 

4 

144 

hours 

1920 

15 

14-18 

4 

1911 

14-17 

8 

8 

months 

1921 

15 

12-16 

* 

Ohio   

1921 

1921 
1921 

West  Virginia   

*  Same  as  public  schools. 


Vocational  Home  Economics 

Further  extension  in  the  vocational  home  economics  field  is  not  pos- 
sible without  additional  appropriations.  Of  the  $12,038.96  expended 
for  salaries  for  this  type  of  work  only  $3,890.73  was  reimbursed  to  the 
Boards  this  year. 
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The  Fess  Bill,  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Congress,  pro- 
vides for  vocational  home  economics  on  the  same  basis  as  agricultural 
and  industrial  education  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Upon  its  passage 
the  State  of  Maryland  will  receive  an  allotment  of  $41,312  annually  for 
vocational  home  economics.  This,  with  State  and  local  funds,  will 
enable  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  favor  some  of  the  many 
communities  which  have  already  asked  for  recognition. 

During  the  current  year  eight  schools  had  day  home  economics  de- 
partments, and  five  schools  had  evening  home  economics  departments. 
There  was  an  enrollment  of  297  pupils  in  these  thirteen  centers. 

Industrial  Rehabilitation 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Act  providing  for  the  retaining  of  per- 
sons disabled  in  industry,  or  otherwise,  allots  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
annual  subsidy  on  condition  that  the  State  provide  at  least  an  equal 
amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

Should  the  Legislature  see  fit  to  accept  this  form  of  service  by  pro- 
viding funds  to  match  the  Federal  allotments,  additional  responsibili- 
ties will  devolve  upon  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Under  the 
Federal  law  this  piece  of  work  is  assigned  to  the  State  Board,  which 
administers  vocational  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act — in 
Maryland,  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

On  December  6,  1920,  the  Governor  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Act,  by  the  proclamation  on  the  following  page. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 

I,  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Federal  Act  providing  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry,  or  otherwise,  and 
their  return  to  civil  employment,  which  became  a  law  June  2,  1920,  do  hereby 
accept  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  Federal  Act  for  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  do  hereby : 

1.  Empower  and  direct  the  State  Board  of  Education  (designated  as  the 
State  for  Vocational  Education  to  co-operate  in  the  administration  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  approved  February  23,  1917)  to  co-operate  as  provided  in 
the  said  Federal  Act  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  Federal  Act. 

2.  Direct,  in  order  that  the  State  may  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  from  the  Federal  Act,  that  a  plan  for  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Act  be  formulated  between  the  State  Board  aforesaid 
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and  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  the  said  plan  to  be  effective  when 
approved  by  me. 

3.  Authorize,  in  so  far  as  the  legal  power  rests  in  me,  the  said  State  Board 
to  use  State  funds,  or  other  funds  available  for  vocationaal  rehabilitation  in 
matching  Federal  funds  available  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

4.  Appoint  as  custodian  for  said  Federal  appropriations  the  State  Treasurer, 
who  shall  receive  and  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursement  of  all 
money  paid  to  the  State  from  the  said  Federal  appropriations. 

(Signed)    Albert  C.  Ritchie. 

Governor. 

A  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Accident  Commission  was  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  December  30. 

Plan  of  Co-operation 
between 
The  State  Board  of  Education 
and 

The  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission 

It  is  the  mutual  desire  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  that  all  physically  handicapped 
persons  who  come  under  the  provision  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law,  be  advised  in  regard  to  the  provisions  for  their  retaining  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  In  order  to  effectively  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act  (Public  236),  the  Board  and 
Commission  agree  to  co-operate  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  agrees  to  furnish  the 
State  Board  of  Education  with  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  injured 
persons  who  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law. 

a.  The  name,  address  and  nature  of  injury  of  all  seriously 
impaired  persons  reported  to  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission. 

b.  Information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  to  physically  handicapped  persons  and  whether  or  not 
payment  is  periodical  or  in  a  lump  sum. 

c.  Information  in  regard  to  the  physician's  rating  of  the  indi- 
vidual's disability. 
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The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  further  agrees  to  assist  in  the 
following  manner : 

a.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  employers  of  the  State 
through  its  agents  the  scope  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

b.  To  consider  the  effect  upon  rehabilitation  in  awarding  com- 
pensation in  lump  sum. 

c.  To  assist  in  making  investigations  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
occupations  disabled  persons  may  enter. 

2.    The  State  Board  of  Education  agrees  to  furnish  the  Industrial 
Commission  with  the  following  facts  and  information : 

a.  Information  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  each  case  reported 
by  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

b.  Information  on  such  subjects  as  quality  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided and  suitability  to  prosthesis. 

c.  Facts  in  regard  to  the  placement  and  follow-up  work  of  all 
persons  who  have  been  retrained. 

d.  Provide  such  statistical  records  in  regard  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion service  as  may  be  desired  by  the  State  Industrial  Accident 
Commission. 

Approved  by 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
(Signed)  Albert  S.  Cook, 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Approved  by 

THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  COMMISSION, 
(Signed)  R.  E.  Lee, 
Chairman. 

Approved 

(Signed)  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 

Governor. 

December  30,  1920. 

Vocational  Teacher  Training 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  continued  its  plan  of  training  teach- 
ers of  vocational  agriculture,  of  vocational  home  economics  and  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects.  In  the  three  departments  there  was  an 
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enrollment  of  51  this  year.  As  heretofore,  the  courses  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  were  conducted  at  College  Park,  and  those  for 
industrial  education  at  Baltimore  an  evening  extension  center.  Thirty 
hours  of  practice  teaching  are  required  of  each  prospective  teacher 
taking  these  courses. 

Owing  to  lack  of  State  funds  for  maintaining  supervision  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  the  heads  of  these  teacher  training  depart- 
ments of  the  University  have  acted  in  this  capacity.  The  State  Board 
again  acknowledges  its  obligation  to  the  University  in  this  excellent 
piece  of  co-operation,  making  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions required  for  Federal  aid. 

State  Bulletins  on  Vocational  Education 

As  a  means  of  getting  the  subject  of  vocational  education  properly 
before  the  public,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  several  bulletins.  These 
should  be  brief  and  put  up  in  form  for  general  reading,  avoiding  the  use 
of  technical  terms.  To  avoid  confusion  these  bulletins  should  deal  with 
one  subject  to  the  bulletin. 

There  is  immediate  need  for  the  following  during  the  ensuing  year : 

1.  Vocational  agriculture  in  Maryland. 

2.  Details  of  equipment  for  vocational  schools. 

3.  Evening  industrial  schools. 

4.  Part-time  and  continuation  schools  in  Maryland. 

The  future  may  develop  other  needs  along  this  line,  as,  for  example, 
if  the  Fess  amendment  passes  the  United  States  Congress,  providing 
$3,000,000  for  vocational  home  economics,  we  shall  need  one  bulletin  on 
this  subject.  If  the  Maryland  Legislature  accepts  the  industrial  rehabili- 
tation act,  there  will  be  need  for  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  plans  for 
carrying  out  this  work. 

The  manuscript  for  the  bulletin  on  vocational  agriculture  is  now  m 
press. 
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1.    Federal  allotments  and  expenditures  for  1920-1921. 


Expenditures 

Federal 

From 

SUBJECT 

Allot- 

Local and 

From 

Total 

ment 

State 

Federal 

Funds 

Funds 

$16,139.02|$11,554.13 

$11.554.06|$23,108.19 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  

9,078.37 

11.530.58 

9,078.37 

20,608.95 

6,484.55 

1,495.50 

1,495.50 

2,991.00 

Vocational  Home  Economics  

3,890.73 

8,148.23 

3,890.73 

12,038.96 

Teacher  Training — Agriculture  

!  4,711.66 

2,897.65 

2,827.13 

5,724.78 

Teacher  Training — Industry   

4,711.66 

4,612.31 

3,622.76 

8,235.07 

Teacher  Training — Home  Economics.  . 

4,711.66 

3,055.62 

3,051.32 

6,106.94 

[$49,727.65 

$43,294.02 

$35,519.87 

$78,813.89 

II.    Federal  allotments  for  1921-1922  : 


Agriculture   $16,931.89 

Industrial  Fund    24,209.09 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  $11,297.58 

Part-time  Industrial  (33  1-3%)   8,069.70 

Home  Economics  (20%)..   4,841.81 


Teacher  Training    13,770.49 


Total  for  1921-1922   $54,911.47 


Note  : 

Maximum  for  Agricultural  Teacher  Training  and  Supervision  (60%)..  .$8,262.29 
Minimum  for  Agricultural  Teacher  Training  and  Supervision  (20%)...  2,754.10 

Maximum  for  Industrial  Teacher  Training  and  Supervision  (60%)   8,262.29 

Minimum  for  Industrial  Teacher  Training  and  Supervision  (20%)   2,754.10 

Maximum  for  Home  Economics  Teacher  Training  and  Sup'rvis'n  (60%)  8,262.29 
Minimum  for  Home  Economics  Teacher  Training  and  Sup'rvis'n  (20%)  2,754.10 

Maximum  for  Agricultural  Supervision  (15%)   2,065.57 

Maximum  for  Industrial  Supervision  (15%)   2,065.57 

Maximum  for  Home  Economics  Supervision  (15%)   2,065.57 
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III.    Total  expenditures  by  counties 
1920-1921 : 

Furnished 
by  Local 

CENTER  Boards 

without  Re- 
imbursement 

City  of  Baltimore   $13,773.98 

University  of  Maryland   6,753.49 

State  Department  of  Education   3,812.09 

Carroll  County    2,826.68 

Baltimore  County    2,574.08 

Prince  George's  County   1,997.11 

Frederick  County    1,843.55 

Washington  County    1,644.33 

Harford  County    1,448.50 

Montgomery  County    1,598.08 

Worcester  County    1,228.53 

Howard  County    1,067.49 

Allegany  County    942.00 

Garrett  County    602.80 

Bowie  Normal  School   453.33 

Charles  County    228.75 

St.  Mary's  County   180.00 

Wicomico  County    152.23 

Anne  Arundel  County   167.00 

Calvert  County   

Caroline  County   

Cecil  County   

Dorchester  County  

Kent  County   

Queen  Anne's  County  

Somerset  County  

Talbot  County   


Federal  and  local.  Year 


Furnished 
by  Federal 
Reimburse- 
ment 

$8,945.47 
6,753.48 
2,747.73 
2,826.65 
2,574.06 
1,786.11 
1,670.00 
1,395.24 
1,448.50 
1,234.34 
911.46 
867.47 
942.00 
370.06 
453.33 
228.75 
180.00 
152.22 
33.00 


Total 
Vocational 
Program 

$22,719.45 
13,506.97 
6,559.82 
5,653.33 
5,148.14 
3,783.22 
3,513.55 
3,039.57 
2,897.00 
2,832.42 
2,139.99 
1,934.96 
1,884.00 
972.86 
906.66 
457.50 
360.00 
304.45 
200.00 


Totals 


$43,294.02 


$35,519.87 


$78,813.89 
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IV.    Distribution  by  subjects  and  types  of  classes  for  1920-1921 : 


Agriculture 

1  ndustries 

Home  Economic! 

Total 

l 

Local  Federal 

Local 

Federal 

Local 

Federal 

Day 

Schools 
Evening 

Schools 
Part-time 

Schools 
Teacher 
Training 

$11,554.13 

'  

$11,554.06; 

1 

$  9,023.08 1 
2,507.50 
1,495.50 
4,612.31 

$  6,570.87 ! 
2,507.50 
1,495.50 
3,622.76 

$  5.466.321 
2,681.91 

1 

$3,719.13| 
171.60 

$47,887.60 
7,868.51 
2,991.00 
20,066.79 



2,897.65 

2,827.13 

3,055.62 

3,051.32 

Totals 

$14,451.78|$14.381.19 

$1 7,638.39 1  $14, 196.63 

$1 1 ,203.85 1  $6,942.05 1  $78,813.89 

V.    Expenditures  by  individual  schools  during  1920-1921: 


1.  Vocational  Agriculture. 


SCHOOL 

Enroll- 
ment 

Local 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

Total 
Expenditures 
for  Salaries 

21 

$524.98 

$524.98 

$1,049.96 

Hyattsville   

12 

641.63 

641.63 

1.283.26 

'Upper  Marlboro  

12 

200.00 

200.00 

400.00 

Gaithersburg   

16 

509.97 

509.97 

1,019.94 

Middletown   

,  31 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

2,100.00 

Howie  Normal  School  

20 

453.33 

453.33 

906.66 

Leonardtown   

12 

180.00 

180.00 

360.00 

Pomonkey   

18 

228.75 

228.75 

457.50 

Clearspring   

20 

900.00 

900.00 

1,800.00 

Westminster   

15 

666.68 

666.65 

1. 333.33 

Hampstead   

29 

900.00 

900.00 

1,800.00 

Union  Bridge  

6 

360.00 

360.00 

720.00 

Mt.  Airy  

11 

900.00 

900.00 

1.800.00 

Highland   

48 

1.000.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

larrettsville   

31 

448.50 

448.50 

897.00 

Sharptovvn   

10 

152.23 

152.22 

304.45 

Flintstone   

7 

942.00 

942.00 

1.884.00 

Sparks   

.    ,  16 

1.028.58 

1,028.56 

2,057.14 

Clarksville   

14 

467.48 

467.47 

934.95 

Totals  

347 

$11,554.13 

$11,554.06 

$23,108.19 
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2.  Home  Economics 


KCTTOOT, 

Enroll- 

Local 

Federal 

Total  for 

ment 

Funds 

Funds 

Salaries 

T?_  1  '   1 .  T?  

00 

$  94.00 

$  94.00 

(f»      1  OO  AA. 

$  188.00 

"CTrt  ^  4.  ^  ...^    T  T      O      T)  „  U  ^ 

99 1 

Western  H.  S.  Balto.  (Evg)  . 

116  C 

2,420.00 

44.60 

2,465.50 

Colored  H  S  Balto  (Eve) 

113 

Annapolis  H.  S.  (Col)  (Evg)... 

15 

167.00 

33.00 

200.00 

Middletown  H.  S  

30 

572.04 

398.50 

970.54 

41 

410  ^0 

1  0=10  00 

Oakland  H.  S  

64 

602.80 

370.06 

972.86 

Ellicott  City  H.  S   

26 

600.00 

400.00 

1,000.00 

Pocomoke  H.  S  

62 

1,228.53 

911.46 

2,139.99 

Rockville  H.  S  

36) 
tff 

724.37 

1,812.50 

Gaithersburg  H.  S  

1,088.13 

Clearspring  H.  S  

21 

744.33 

495.24 

1,239.57 

297 

$8,148.23 

$3,890.73 

$12,038.96 

3.  Industrial  Education 


a.    Day  School : 

Carroll  School,  Baltimore   $9,023.08       $6,570.87  $15,593.95 

Machine    34 

Printing    27 

Pattern   31 

Automobile    44 

Electricity    34 


Totals   170  $9,023.08  $6,570.87  $15,593.95 

b.    Part-time  Schools : 

Sparrows  Point   20  $1,368.00  $1,368.00  $2,736.00 

Frederick  Boys'  H.  S   17  127.50  127.50  255.00 


Totals   37       $1,495.50       $1,495.50  $2,991.00 
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c.    livening  Classes: 

.,.,,„^^t  Enroll-      .  ,  .  Local       Inderal  _ 

SCHOOL  ment      Subject  Fundi      Fundi  Totl1 

Baltimore  Polytechnic   49  Mechanical 

Drawing 

23       "  M 

31      "  M 

15  Experimental 
Electricity 

21    Inside  wiring 

26  Elementary 

Electricity 

20  D.  C.  Motors 

27  A.  C  Motors 

21  Mechanics 

Blue  Prints 

19  Storage 

Batteries 

20  Power  Plant 

Operation        $2,330.00   $2,330.00  $4,660.00 

14    Blue  Print 
Reading 

28  Blue  Print 

Reading 

School  No.  45  Baltimore...    10    Ship  fitting 

School  No.  83  Baltimore...    18    Mold  loft 

Baltimore  City  College   12  Industrial 

Chemistry 

23  Architectural 
Drawing 

Carroll  Vocational  School.  .    17    Sheet  metal 

Drawing 

19    Machine  Shop 
14    Auto  Repair 

Towson  H.  S.  (12)   54    Shop  Math,  and 

Drawing  177.50       177.50  355.00 


Totals 


492 


$2,507.50   $2,507.50  $5,015.00 
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By  J.  Walter  Huffington,  Supervisor 

Practically  all  my  time  is  spent  in  the  field  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember until  June  first.  I  am  either  visiting  schools  five  days  per  week 
with  the  county  supervisor,  unless  weather  conditions  render  the  roads 
unsafe  for  travel,  or  I  am  attending  a  teachers'  meeting  or  conferring 
with  a  county  superintendent.  Fortunately,  this  past  winter  was 
'"open,"  so  one  could  travel  almost  continuously.  Then,  most  of  the 
teachers'  meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays ;  hence,  the  bulk  of  my  time 
is  given  over  to  school  visiting.  Now  and  then  I  am  summoned  to  a 
conference  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  or  there  is  an  occa- 
sional day  that  I  must  devote  to  non-field  work.  Even  this  extra-field 
work  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  activities  in  the  field. 

In  the  field  I  am  trying  to  help  the  supervisors  to  do  a  better  job 
in  helping  the  teachers.  Also,  I  am  trying  to  help  the  teachers  directly 
myself.    I  can  best  do  this  by  visiting  schools  with  the  supervisor. 

To  be  sure,  I  try  to  give  help  to  both  the  supervisors  and  the  teachers 
in  conferences  and  teachers'  meetings. 

A  day  or  half -day.  occasionally,  when  I  cannot  meet  an  appointment 
in  the  field,  I  spend  in  the  office  in  attending  to  correspondence  and 
other  duties  in  the  office  incident  to  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Col- 
ored Schools  for  Maryland. 

People  With  Whom  I  Work 

My  work  brings  me  into  contact  with  the  County  Superintendents, 
County  Supervisors,  and  the  teachers.  The  County  Superintendents  of 
Maryland,  without  a  single  exception,  are  pleasant  to  work  with  and 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  colored  schools.  They  do  every- 
thing that  public  opinion  will  permit  them  to  do  to  advance  the  interests 
of  these  schools,  and  are  striving  to  arouse  the  public  in  general  to  a 
need  of  doing  more  for  the  colored  schools. 

The  county  supervisors  are  co-operative  and  are  striving  to  do  good 
work  in  their  several  counties.  They  are  earnest  in  their  efforts  to 
further  the  cause  of  public  education ;  they  respond  to  all  of  my  re- 
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quests  to  organize  their  work  along  certain  lines  ;  they  are  regular  in 
attendance  at  all  our  conferences.  I  enjoy  work  with  the  group  as 
a  whole. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  11)  counties  will  next  year  have  a  county 
supervisor.  Calvert  County,  having  recently  employed  a  man  to  serve 
in  this  capacity,  is  the  nineteenth.  Four  years  ago  there  were  thirteen 
supervisors  in  the  State. 

The  teachers  showed  much  improvement  in  their  work  this  year. 
The  personnel  was  better  than  heretofore ;  there  were  fewer  provision- 
ally certified  teachers  than  we  have  had  for  four  years ;  the  profes- 
sional level  was  higher  than  it  has  been ;  their  response  to  requests  to 
undertake  a  variety  of  extra  curricula  activities  was  hearty ;  their 
classroom  work  upon  the  whole  showed  much  improvement  over  former 
years. 

Work  must  be  done  with  the  teacher  if  we  are  to  have  any  very 
great  improvement  of  our  colored  schools.  The  schoolroom  work  can 
be  made  effective  only  by  supervision.  Hence,  the  need  for  intensive 
effort  upon  my  part  and  by  the  county  supervisors. 

Conferences 

There  were  held  during  the  year  four  conferences — two  with  the 
county  supervisors,  one  with  the  high  school  teachers,  one  with  teacher 
representatives.  The  discussion  at  both  of  the  supervisors'  con- 
ferences dealt  with  organization,  management,  principles  and  methods ; 
yet  it  all  focused  about  one  central  topic — the  better  teaching  of 
children. 

The  conference  of  high  school  teachers  discussed  critically  two  dem- 
onstration lessons  taught  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Annapolis 
High  School,  and  considered  the  advisability  of  having  various  high 
school  organizations  in  the  several  schools  represented. 

The  fourth  conference,  which  was  composed  of  delegate  teachers 
selected  by  the  teacher  associations  in  the  several  counties,  was  called  to 
discuss  the  State  Program  of  Colored  School  Improvement.  At  this 
conference  State  Superintendent  Cook  formally  met  the  colored  teach- 
ers of  Maryland.  The  delegates  unanimously  pledged  their  support 
to  the  State  School  Program  as  presented  at  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  four  conferences  recorded  here,  the  supervisor 
attended  a  conference  called  by  United  States  Commissioner  Claxton, 
at  Atlanta,  in  November,  1920.    This  conference  dealt  with  industrial 
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education,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  agriculture  and  teacher  training 
among  negroes.  A  summarized  report  on  the  colored  land  grant  col- 
leges in  the  Southern  States  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  There  was  a 
decided  feeling  evinced  that  we  must  have  more  and  better  trained 
teachers  for  the  negro  schools.  Dr.  Burdick,  State  Supervisor  of 
Athletics,  stated  briefly  what  is  being  done  physically  for  the  negroes 
in  Maryland.  The  supervisor  g*ave  the  report  on  the  status  of  negro 
education  in  the  State. 

The  supervisor  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the  conference  of 
county  superintendents  on  December  7,  8  and  9.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  he  was  given  a  place  on  the  program  on 
December  0  to  bring  up  the  following  questions : 

(a)  How  shall  school  officials  bring  the  negroes  to  realize  that  the 
authorities  are  really  trying  to  improve  the  negro  schools? 

(b)  How  may  colored  teachers  with  adequate  academic  and  profes- 
sional preparation  be  secured  ? 

(c)  How  may  real  supervision  of  colored  schools  be  secured  in  all 
counties  ? 

After  a  most  interesting  discussion  concerning  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  State,  which  developed,  among 
other  facts,  the  existence  in  the  State  of  six  high  schools  for  colored 
pupils,  the  conference  unanimously  supported  the  three  following 

propositions : 

A  flat  increase  of  salary  for  negro  teachers,  proportional  to  in- 
creases granted  while  teachers  for  similar  positions,  but  qualified  by 
efficiency  and  experience ;  a  more  careful  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  in  the  case  of  colored  children;  and  the  support 
of  a  colored  normal  school. 

The  conference  held  ever)-  year  by  the  officials  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  with  the  State  Supervisors  of  Colored  Schools  throughout 
the  South  is  wonderfully  encouraging  and  stimulating.  The  supervisor 
attended  the  conference  for  this  year  on  January  5-6,  at  Nashville. 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  president  of  the  General  Education  Board,  Mr. 
Jackson  Davis,  General  Field  Agent  of  this  Board,  and  Dr.  James  H. 
Dillard,  a  member  of  the  Board  and  president  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater 
Fund,  in  turn  presided. 

A  moving  spirit  in  the  conference  was  Mr.  S.  L.  Smith,  field  agent 
of  the  Rosen wald  Fund. 
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The  discussion  focused  about  the  following  as  general  topics: 

1.  Summer  schools. 

2.  Rosenvvald  schools. 

3.  Supervising  teachers. 

4.  County  training  schools. 

One  always  is  revived  and  directly  helped  by  coming  in  contact  with 

the  members  and  officials  of  the  General  Education  Board,  as  well  as 
with  the  supervisors  from  other  States. 

Elementary  School  Commencements 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  throughout  the  State  we  held  elementary' 
school  commencements  at  central  points  in  the  several  counties.  Our 
aim  in  this  was  a  three-fold  one:  1,  to  stimulate  pupils  to  stay  in 
school  until  they  had  completed  the  seventh  grade ;  2,  to  arouse  a  desire 
among  the  parents  to  permit  their  children  to  complete  the  elementary 
school  courses ;  3,  to  show  concretely  that  high  schools  for  colored 
children  are  needed  in  the  several  counties. 

The  response  was  indeed  most  gratifying.  The  superintendent  in 
every  county  where  the  commencement  was  held  provided  certificates 
of  graduation  and  was  present  in  person  at  the  exercise  to  deliver  the 
certificates  to  the  pupils. 

The  pupils,  teachers  and  patrons  were  full  of  enthusiasm  as  a  result 
of  the  exercises.  At  least  fifty  colored  parents  said  to  me  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  after  one  of  the  commencements.  "I'm  going  to  see 
that  my  child  stays  in  school  until  she  can  take  part  in  one  of  these 
affairs." 

There  were  668  pupils  in  the  State  who  completed  the  elementary 
school  courses.  Four  years  ago  there  were  fewer  than  one  hundred. 
These  pupils  are  distributed  in  nearly  every  county  of  Maryland. 

By  bringing  the  pupils  who  were  graduating  to  one  or  two  central 
places  in  a  county  for  the  commencements,  we  furnished  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  colored  children  who  are 
ready  for  high  school  work. 

Grading 

I  onsiderable  improvement  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  placement 
of  pupils  in  the  grades.  Indeed,  I  think  the  better  grading  of  the  pupils 
was  a  contributive  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  who  com- 
pleted the  elementary  courses.  Much  of  this  improvement  was  due 
to  the  insistent  effort  of  the  county  supervisors. 
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The  teachers  in  the  main  have  indifferent  standards  and  are  careless 
about  the  grade  status  of  the  pupils.  This  statement  is  often  as  applic- 
able to  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  be  well  qualified  as  it  is  to  those 
whose  preparation  is  not  so  good.  For  example,  it  is  frequently  found, 
even  in  the  counties  whose  colored  schools  are  open  the  same  length  of 
time  as  are  the  white  schools,  that  the  teachers'  fixed  policy  is  to  hold 
pupils  two  years  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  second  grade. 

Another  factor  in  the  better  placement  of  pupils  this  year  was  use 
of  the  standard  tests.  Tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  used,  with 
good  effect,  in  eight  counties. 

As  the  supervisors  and  teachers  become  more  familiar  with  the 
use  of  tests  for  diagnostic  purposes,  the  tests  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of 
tremendous  service  in  helping  to  teach  more  effectively  the  colored 
children  of  the  State. 

Declamation  and  Recitation  Contests 
For  Elementary  Pupils 

In  1920  there  was  held  at  the  State  Normal  School  (Bowie)  a  con- 
test in  recitation  and  declamation  for  the  elementary  pupils  of  the 
counties.  A  medal  was  given  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Colored 
vSchools  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  won.  The  contest  evoked  so  much  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  the  several  counties  and  seemed  to  have  so 
many  advantages  that  we  are  now  making  it  an  annual  event. 

For  a  pupil  to  participate  in  the  exercises  he  must  be  in  a  grade  not 
lower  than  the  sixth,  and  must  have  been  in  school  at  least  75  days 
before  March  1  of  the  year  of  the  contest.  The  reason  for  elimination 
of  students  below  the  sixth  grade  is  that  this  contest  may  be  used  as  an 
incentive  to  keep  pupils  in  school  until  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
work.  The  seventy-five-day  provision  is  made  to  encourage  regular 
attendance. 

Every  school  has  a  preliminary  contest  to  select  its  most  promising 
boy  and  girl,  who  represent  the  school  in  a  county  contest.  The  best 
from  the  county  contest  are  thus  selected  to  declaim  and  recite  in  the 
State  contest. 

In  1921  there  were  representatives  from  19  counties  who  spoke  on 
the  first  Friday  of  May  at  the  State  Normal  School  (Bowie).  A  girl 
from  Anne  Arundel  County  won  the  recitation  medal ;  a  boy  from 
Carroll  County  won  the  medal  for  declamation.    A  girl  from  Talbot 
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County  won  a  prize  for  standing  second ;  a  boy  from  Frederick  County 
a  prize  for  second  place. 

High  School  Declamation  Contest 

Upon  invitation  from  the  Annapolis  High  School  there  was  held 
in  Annapolis  High  School  a  declamation  contest.  The  Annapolis  school 
was  host  to  the  visiting  contestants,  with  their  friends,  and  donated  a 
medal  to  the  winner  in  the  contest. 

Every  high  school  was  represented.  The  declamations  were  credit- 
ably delivered.  The  medal  was  won  by  a  boy  from  the  Frederick  High 
School.  The  high  schools  have  decided  to  make  this  contest  an  annual 
event. 

Music  Contest 

In  several  counties  there  was  a  county  contest  in  vocal  music.  Every 
school  had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  group  of  its  pupils  to  sing  four 
or  five  songs  in  contest  with  other  schools  of  the  county. 

Many  of  the  pupils  sang  well.  A  prize  suitable  as  a  reward  for 
group  performance,  e.  g.,  a  picture  for*  the  school,  was  given  to  the 
school  which  won. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Music  was  present  at  some  of  the  contests 
and  offered  valuable  suggestions  on  this  phase  of  work. 

It  is  expected  that  many  more  counties  will  have  the  contest  in  music 
next  year  to  aid  in  improving  group  singing. 

Attendance 

Due  to  the  aggressive  interest  of  the  county  officials,  the  strong 
effort  of  the  county  supervisors,  and  the  sense  of  some  responsibility 
by  the  teachers,  school  attendance  was  much  improved  during  the  year. 
In  some  counties  the  improvement  was  as  great  as  30  per  cent.  In  one 
county  only  was  there  a  decline. 

There  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  to  arouse  the  parents  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  obligation  to  keep  the  children  in  school.  The  teachers 
also  have  need  of  more  zeal  in  the  matter.  I  found  this  year  that  the 
teachers,  in  some  instances,  were  criticising  the  attendance  officers,  yet 
they  had  failed  to  send  a  report  of  absences,  and  in  but  few  cases 
where  reports  had  been  sent  had  the  causes  of  absences  been  investi- 
gated. The  worst  part  of  this  condition  was  an  utter  indifference  on 
the  part  of  these  teachers.    They  seemed  to  take  the  stand  that  it  was 
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the  attendance  officer's  business  and  they  were  absolved  from  all  obliga- 
tion. No  one  attendance  officer  can  investigate  several  times  during 
one  year  every  case  in  a  county.  Our  teachers  must  assist  if  they  hope 
for  an  improvement  in  attendance. 

Courses  of  Study 

I  want  to  report  that  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State  work  was 
done  by  the  teachers  on  courses  of  study.  Different  groups  of  teachers 
worked  on  different  subjects ;  e.  g.,  one  goup  on  arithmetic,  another 
on  English,  another  on  history. 

The  results  of  the  efforts1  of  the  teachers  were  worked  over  for  a 
week  at  the  State  Normal  School  by  the  county  supervisors.  They 
were  able  to  organize  some  teaching  material,  but  did  not  have  time  to 
add  method  or  suggest  projects.  Hence,  the  supervisors  request  that 
what  has  been  done  be  sent  back  to  the  teachers  for  addition  and  fur- 
ther effort  in  1921-1922,  and  that  the  supervisors  be  permitted  to  have 
another  opportunity  in  1922  to  work  on  the  revised  and  enlarged  ma- 
terials. 

I  believe  this  effort  has  been  of  great  value  both  to  the  teachers  and 
to  the  county  supervisors.  I  believe  also  that  within  a  few  years  the 
teachers  will  be  able  to  produce  a  creditable  program  of  studies  for  the 
colored  schools. 

Buildings 

The  outlook  for  better  buildings  is  more  hopeful  than  it  has  been 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  work.  To  be  sure,  my  connection 
dates  only  from  May,  191?,  since  which  time  practically  no  school- 
house  construction  has  been  carried  on  in  Maryland.  The  hopefulness 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  counties  are  building  or  are 
making  provision  to  build  schoolhouses  for  the  colored  children. 

This  year  marks  the  completion  of  the  following :  a  two-teacher 
school  at  Hollywood,  St.  Mary's  County;  a  four-teacher  school  at  Po- 
monkey,  Charles  County ;  a  three-teacher  school  at  Prince  Frederick, 
Calvert  County ;  a  one-teacher  school  at  Johnsville,  Carroll  County :  a 
two-teacher  school  at  Rockville,  Montgomery  County ;  a  three-teacher 
school  at  Mt.  Wesley,  Worcester  County. 

Plans  are  beinq:  made  for  the  immediate  construction  of  three  new 
schools  in  Wicomico  County,  one  in  Somerset,  one  in  Baltimore  County, 
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four  in  Anne  Arundel,  two  in  Howard  County,  one  in  Charles  County 
and  one  in  Allegany. 

The  aid  provided  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund  is  a  wonderful  stimulus 
toward  securing  buildings.  Through  this  fund  the  following  aid  is 
given  :  $500  on  a  one-teacher  school.  $800  on  a  two-teacher  school, 
$1000  on  a  three-teacher  school,  $1200  on  a  four-teacher  school,  $1400 
on  a  five-teacher  school,  $1(500  on  a  six-teacher  school. 

Some  aid  is  provided  from  this  fund  for  the  construction  of  all  the 
buildings  which  are  being  completed  this  year,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  will  be  built  very  soon. 

Summer  Schools 

N'ever  in  the  history  of  Maryland  colored  schools  did  our  teachers 
attend  summer  schools  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  did  in  1921.  The 
largest  groups  were  at  our  State  Normal  at  Bowie,  Hampton  Institute 
and  Morgan  College.  Others  attended  Virginia  Normal  School  at 
Petersburg,  Dover  College.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia.  Many  more  than  the  number 
legally  required  to  attend  summer  school  were  in  attendance.  I  am 
sure  the  effect  of  the  summer's  effort  will  be  noticeable  in  the  class- 
room work  next  year. 

In  this  connection  1  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  action 
taken  by  Morgan  College  relative  to  summer  school  work.  The  author- 
ities of  this  institution  have  provided  that  summer  school  students  who 
have  the  required  academic  qualifications  may  have  the  summer  school 
w  ork  accredited  toward  a  bachelor's  degree.  This  should  serve  as  a 
stii  ulus  to  many  of  our  teachers  to  attend  Morgan  College. 

1  want  to  record  here  the  kindness  of  the  General  Education  P>oard 
in  giving  $100  to  help  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  a  few  of  our 
teachers  to  the  Hampton  Institute  Summer  School.  As  a  result  of  this 
gift  we  are  able  to  get  into  a  summer  school  a  few  more  than  we  other- 
\\  ise  could  do. 

Physical  Education 

<  hie  of  the  very  best  pieces  of  constructive  work  among  the  negroes 
is  being  carried  forward  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  W  illiam  Burdick.  Despite  his  limited  funds,  which  provide 
only  a  small  group  of  helpers,  he  conducted  a  Eield  Day  in  twenty 
counties  this  year.  In  addition,  a  medical  examination  was  made  of 
the  colored  children  in  some  of  the  counties.    He  also  invited  the 
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county  negroes  to  come  to  Baltimore  to  participate  in  the  municipal 
games  for  colored  youth.  At  the  games,  negroes  from  Cecil  County 
won  silver  cups. 

There  is  a  keen  appreciation  by  the  negroes  of  the  effort  of  Dr. 
Burdick  and  Mr.  Pittman,  Director  of  the  Field  Day,  as  well  as  of  all 
others  who  contribute  toward  the  success  of  the  Field  Day. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  increase  since  1919  in  the  number 
of  participants  in  Field  Day  activities:  In  1919  there  were  about  2300 
participants;  in  1920,  4300  pupils  entered;  in  1921  there  were  7500  to 
participate. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  value  of  this  work,  it  has  a  tremendous 
social  significance,  and  tends  strongly  to  develop  a  race  consciousness 
along  lines  that  are  entirely  wholesome. 

The  superintendents  throughout  the  State  are  co-operative  with  this 
line  of  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  conducting  a  Field  Day  this  year,  Mr.  Pittman,  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department,  attended  with  me  meetings  of  many 
county  teachers'  associations.  At  all  of  these  he  gave  functional  in- 
struction in  plays  and  games.  The  result  of  this  splendid  aid  was  that 
last  year  for  the  first  time  games  of  some  kind  were  taught  at  the 
lunch  hour  in  most  of  the  colored  schools  of  Maryland.  This  is  having 
its  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  pupils  and  is  lessening  disciplinary 
problems. 

Play  and  Playground  Equipment 

Gradually  our  teachers  are  realizing  the  importance  of  play  for  the 
pupils  and  are  directing  them  in  games.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
encourage  and  to  enlarge  this  phase  of  school  work. 

As  noted  above,  Mr.  Pittman.  of  the  State  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  visited  with  me  man}-  county  associations,  where  he  taught 
the  teachers  several  games — both  in-door  and  out-door. 

We  have  suggested  that  there  be  included  a  book  of  games  in  the 
library  list.    Many  libraries  have  Jessie  Bancroft's  book. 

The  county  supervisors  in  their  visits  are  urging  the  teachers  to  direct 
their  pupils  in  play  at  the  recess  periods.  The  superintendents,  when 
opportunity  affords,  are  telling  the  teachers  that  they  must  utilize  a 
part  of  the  noon  intermission  in  games  with  their  pupils.  Considerable 
progress  in  this  regard  was  made  during  1920-1921. 
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A  number  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State  placed  playground 
apparatus  on  the  grounds  during  the  year.  A  few  did  the  same  thing 
in  1919-1920.  At  present,  about  20  per  cent,  of  all  our  schools  have 
some  form  of  apparatus  for  play. 

We  shall  continue  to  urge  this  necessary  equipment  until  our  schools 
are  generally  supplied  with  it. 

Ventilation 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  ventilation  in  the  colored  schools 
of  the  State.  Window  boards  were  installed  in  many  of  the  school 
buildings  this  year.  The  success  of  this  effort  depends  almost  wholly  on 
the  teachers.  So  far,  a  majority  of  our  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  pure  air  in  the  room  to  bestir  themselves 
enough  to  arrange  for  better  ventilation.  They  teach  the  subject 
of  ventilation  while  at  the  very  period  of  the  teaching  the  room  is  so 
"stuffy"  that  one  breathes  almost  with  difficulty.  We  shall  continue  the 
effort  until  conditions  are  materially  improved. 

A  Clean-up  Period 

For  three  years  we  have  been  observing  the  first  week  of  April  as 
a  clean-up  time  in  and  about  our  schools.  The  first  year  brought  some 
response,  though  not  as  general  as  we  had  hoped.  The  second  year 
produced  much  better  results.  This  year  the  response  was  pretty  good 
throughout  the  State. 

We  request  local  ministers  to  preach,  just  before  the  first  week  in 
April,  a  special  sermon  on  sanitation.  The  teachers  and  pupils  clean 
the  school  building  and  grounds  during  clean-up  week,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  effort  in  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  the 
clean-up  idea  has  spread  into  the  communities.  These  as  a  whole  in 
many  counties  observe  the  period  as  one  for  whitewashing,  painting, 
removal  of  rubbish  and  accumulated  filth.  The  effect  of  it  all  is  that 
the  communities  are  improved  in  appearance,  surroundings  are  more 
sanitary  and  living  conditions  are  rendered  more  wholesome.  Since 
disease  is  no  respecter  of  races,  and  filth  in  a  community  is  detrimental 
to  it  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  that  a  general  improvement  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view — which  is  the  aim  in  the  observation  of  this 
clean-up  period — is  of  real  service  to  the  entire  county  and  the  State. 
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School  Libraries 

The  securing  of  libraries  for  the  schools  as  continued  this  year.  The 
absence  of  additional  reading  material  is  perhaps  more  disastrous 
among  the  colored  children  than  among  the  white  pupils,  since  there  is 
more  poverty  in  reading  material  in  the  homes  of  colored  children,  and 
they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  county  libraries  as  readily  as 
white  children  do.    Hence,  the  need  for  school  libraries  is  pressing. 

The  County  Boards  of  Education  have  co-operated  sympathetically 
in  the  movement  to  place  libraries  in  the  schools. 

There  are  537  colored  school  buildings  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  ; 
we  now  have  libraries  in  more  than  300  of  these  buildings.  Three 
years  ago  fewer  than  25  colored  schools  in  the  counties  had  libraries. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Lend-A- 
Hand  Book  Mission  of  Boston,  which  has  given  to  our  schools  ten 
libraries  of  well-selected  books  during  the  year. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  county  supervisor  of  Dorchester  County 
and  of  Prince  George's  County,  the  teachers  of  these  counties  estab- 
lished a  small  but  well  selected  professional  library  for  their  own  use. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  all  counties  where  there  is  a  professional 
library  the  colored  teachers  have  free  access  to  it.  The  county  school 
officials  are  pleased  when  they  note  its  use  by  the  colored  teachers. 

We  shall  continue  the  library  campaign  until  we  have  at  least  a  small 
library  in  every  negro  school  of  Maryland. 

Reducing  Illiteracy — Night  Schools 

We  are  all  gratified  at  the  reduction  of  8  per  cent  in  illiteracy  among 
the  rural  negroes  of  Maryland  during  the  decade  ending  in  1920.  To 
bring  about  further  reduction  our  teachers  in  many  counties  of  the 
State  teach  night  schools,  at  which  the  illiterate  can  be  instructed.  These 
schools  are  opened  by  the  teachers  with  no  expectation  of  financial 
remuneration.  However,  the  gratitude  of  the  communities  is  generally 
sufficient  to  cause  them  to  pay  the  teachers  a  small  sum  for  this  piece 
of  extra  service.  Among  the  many  night  schools  established  last  year, 
Charles  County,  with  twelve,  leads  all  the  other  counties  in  the  number 
organized.  If  our  teachers  will  recognize  this  phase  of  activity  as  of 
real  service  to  the  race  and  the  State,  we  can  reduce  illiteracy  almost 
to  a  minimum  within  five  years. 
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Money  for  Schools  Raised  by  the  Xegroes 

While  it  may  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  our  negroes  in 
Maryland  do  not  contribute  as  liberally,  nor  are  they  as  self -sacrificing, 
perhaps,  as  are  the  negroes  in  the  States  south  of  us,  yet  our  colored 
people  do  raise  among  themselves  a  great  deal  of  money  for  school 
purposes.  Their  failure  to  give  as  liberally  as  the  colored  people  of  the 
other  Southern  States  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  felt  the 
need  for  heroic  self-sacrifice  as  the  negroes  have  south  of  us.  They 
have  not  felt  the  need  because  Maryland  has,  ever  since  it  has  had  a 
public  school  system,  provided  a  building  of  some  sort,  a  teacher  of 
some  capacity,  and  a  school  session  of  varying  length  for  the  colored 
youth  of  the  State. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  our  State  should  make  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  negro  children,  i.  e.,  it  should  provide  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  the  negroes  will  find  that  the 
more  they  sacrifice  directly  for  their  own  schools,  the  more  quickly 
they  will  secure  suitable  buildings  in  which  to  educate  children.  We 
can  always  more  easily  secure  appropriations  from  the  county  levying 
body  when  the  colored  people  have  a  sum  to  match  the  requested 
appropriation. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  negroes  raised  for  school  purpose> 
throughout  the  State  $15,000.  This  sum,  I  think,  is  a  splendid  indica- 
tion of  their  readiness  to  help  themselves.  This  amount  is  being  used 
toward  new  buildings,  pictures,  libraries,  painting,  various  phases  of 
equipment,  etc. 

Organizations 

In  every  county  there  is  a  teachers'  organization.  In  many  countie> 
this  organization  meets  every  month,  generally  on  Saturday.  While 
the  organization  has  appropriate  officers  who  direct  the  body  when 
business  as  such  is  being  transacted,  yet  routine  school  work  and  work 
of  a  professional  character  are  under  the  direction  of  the  county  super- 
visor. 

The  routine  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  consists  in  the  main  of 
an  outline  of  the  work  for  the  year,  requirements  of  the  county,  what 
is  expected  of  the  teachers,  where  emphasis  is  to  be  placed,  etc.  All 
subsequent  meetings  deal  with  subjects  of  real  helpfulness  to  the 
teacher. 
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Typical  programs  taken  from  two  counties  are  added : 
9.00-10.30  Observation  of  teaching  in  class  rooms. 
10.30-11.00  Demonstration  of  plays  and  games. 
11.00-11.30  Observation  of  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  Eng- 
lish work. 

11.30-12.00  Conference — Directed  by  the  County  Supervisor. 
12.00-12.30  Supervised  hot  and  cold  lunches  in  the  classroom. 
1.00-  1.40  Music: 

1.  Folk  songs 

2.  Rote  songs. 


Demonstrations  in  Classwork. 
10.00  Beginners — Number  Work. 
10.30  Fourth  Grade  Music. 
11.00  Sixth  Grade  Writing. 
11.30  Sixth  Grade  Reading. 
12.00  Indoor  Games. 
1.30  Standard  Tests — discussion — continued. 
2.00  Reports  on  use  of  tests  in  all  grades  above  the  second. 

Spelling,    Writing   and    Arithmetic    ( Woody-McCall) 
Principal  of  each  school. 
In  addition  to  this  type  of  program,  in  most  counties  a  period  is 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  Reading  Circle  texts. 

These  meetings,  which  represent  one  form  of  supervision,  were 
helpful  to  the  teachers.  On  this  point  one  of  the  supervisors  has 
written : 

"Every  teacher  seemed  to  have  gained  at  each  meeting  something 
that  she  could  use  to  help  solve  her  own  individual  classroom  prob- 
lems. I,  myself,  witnessed  these  results  when  I  visited  the  several 
classrooms  after  each  meeting." 

Another  supervisor,  who  knows  good  classroom  work  when  she  sees 
it,  writes  of  the  result  of  the  teachers'  meeting,  as  follows :  "Better 
methods  are  used  in  teaching.  More  interest  is  shown  by  the  teachers. 
Greater  effort  is  made  for  improvement  along  all  lines." 

The  attendance  throughout  the  year  was  unusually  good.  The  ex- 
pense incident  to  attendance  was  cheerfully  borne  by  the  teachers 
themselves. 

I  attended  these  teachers'  meetings  in  every  county  except  two.  I  had 
promised  to  be  elsewhere  before  I  knew  of  the  dates  in  these  two.  I 
tried  to  make  the  visits  count  by  speaking  on  method  of  presentation  of 
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some  school  subject  and  on  school  organization,  and  by  giving  in- 
formation about  certification,  summer  school  courses,  reading  circle 
work,  etc. 

Trustee  Associations 

In  a  few  counties  the  trustees  are  organized  into  an  association  of 
their  own.  These  organizations,  too,  depend  primarily  upon  the  county 
supervisors  for  direction.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  talk  a  few  times 
to  such  groups  of  trustees. 

As  a  general  thing,  the!  colored  trustees  have  a  very  hazy  idea  of 
their  duties  as  officials  in  the  school  system  of  Maryland.  They  fail 
to  have  a  proper  sense  of  values  as  to  the  needs  of  schools.  For 
example,  the  trustees  will  urge  the  Boards  of  Education  to  provide  new 
desks,  even  though  they  are  not  needed,  while  the  toilets  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  I  have  noted  many  such  instances  of  mistaken 
judgment.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Trustees'  Association  can  be  made 
very  useful  in  stimulating  the  trustees  to  do  real  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  and  can  help  these  officials  to  understand  just  what  they 
can  and  shall  do. 

The  third  organization  is  the  Community  League.  Every  county  has 
this  organization.  In  a  few  of  the  counties  the  individual  leagues  have 
formed  a  county  organization.  These  leagues  are  valuable  adjuncts  to 
the  schools  in  the  matter  of  raising  money  to  procure  equipment.  They 
can  also  be  made  valuable  in  stimulating  better  attendance  and  foster- 
ing a  good  school  spirit  in  the  community. 

The  value  of  the  Community  League  depends  very  largely  on  the 
quality  of  leadership  displayed  by  the  teacher  and  the  county  super- 
visor. 

I  am  appending  a  report  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  organization 
in  one  county.  This  is  typical  of  the  report  from  every  county  where 
there  is  a  county  supervisor. 

Community  Leagues 

1.  Amount  raised  and  expended  for  school  improvement,  $47.00. 
Bought  flag,  banner,  dodge  ball,  curtains,  paid  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  Field  Day. 

2.  All  arrangements  made  for  new  school  building.  Bought  play- 
ground apparatus,  materials  for  sewing,  cooking  and  handwork ;  made 
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improvements  in  old  building.  Amount  raised  for  school  improvement, 
$53.31. 

3.  Renovated  the  interior  of  school  and  furniture,  bought  organ, 
furnished  material  for  sewing,  manual  arts  and  cooking,  bought  book- 
case, pictures,  hat  and  coat  hangers.    Amount  raised,  $60.31. 

\.  This  community  league  helped  to  build  schoolhouse  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  one  week  prior  to  opening.  Paid  on  building  over 
$300. 

5.  Is  planning  during  vacation  to  put  up  a  new  chimney  on  school- 
house  and  two  large  windows  in  the  left  end  of  school.  Bought  ma- 
terials for  industrial  work.  Amount  raised  for  school  improvement, 
$55.83. 

6.  Bought  window  curtains,  dodge  ball,  will  put  in  new  floor  during 
vacation.  Amount  raised  for  school  improvement,  $15.99. 

*, .  Amount  raised  for  school  improvement,  $57.37.  Bought  mate- 
rials for  sewing  and  cooking,  also  victrola. 

8.  Amount  raised,  $6.70.  League  bought  all  sewing  materials, 
dodge  ball.  Had  room  murescoed. 

1).  Planning  to  raise  funds  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  to 
build  a  schoolhouse.  since  the  lower  floor  of  a  hall  is  now  being  used 
for  school.  Bought  dodge  ball  and  materials  for  industrial  work. 
Amount  raised.  $16.50. 

10.  Bought  materials  for  sewing,  playground  apparatus,  window 
shades,  paid  transportation  of  pupils  to  Field  Day  rally.  Amount 
raised,  $27.50. 

11.  Bought  materials  for  industrial  work,  dodge  ball,  oil  for  floor, 
window  shades.  Amount  raised  for  school  improvements,  $21.50. 

12.  Amount  raised,  $404.31.  $35.56  was  given  to  church  on  Cen- 
tenary Fund,  balance  used  for  school  improvements,  built  small 
kitchen  where  hot  lunches  were  served  all  during  school  term. 

13.  Bought  organ  and  playground  apparatus,  materials  for  indus- 
trial work.  Amount  raised,  $65. 21. 

14.  Had  schoolhouse  painted  and  whitewashed,  bought  organ. 
Amount  raised  for  school  improvement,  $65.00. 

J  5.  Amount  raised,  $36.00.  Bought  victrola,  dodge  ball,  curtains. 
Had  schoolroom  whitewashed  and  interior  painted. 
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1G.  Bought  playground  apparatus  valued  at  $143.12.  Victrola, 
$115.00;  dodge  ball,  basket  ball.  League  raised  $191.09.  This  to  be 
applied  for  school  improvement. 

17.  Amount  raised  for  school  improvement,  $20.00.  Bought  mate- 
rials for  sewing,  cooking;  dodge  ball. 

18.  Amount  raised,  $58.45  by  school  league.  Paid  transportation 
of  parents  and  children  to  Field  Day. 

Many  of  these  organizations  were  very  effective  in  raising  money 
to  keep  schools  open  longer  in  the  counties  where  the  length  of  the  ses- 
sion is  only  seven  months. 

Teacher  Supply 

We  are  able  to  bring  a  great  many  teachers  into  Maryland  from  other 
states.  A  number  of  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  North  come 
to  work  in  our  schools.  We  secure  some  graduates  of  Wilberforcc  Uni- 
versity and  many  who  graduate  from  Hampton.  However,  even  with 
these  who  come  among  us  from  other  states  we  are  still  short  of  well- 
qualified  people  to  work  in  our  schools. 

It  sems  to  me  that  we  must  strive  to  improve  our  present  force  by 
close  supervision,  by  extension  courses,  by  requiring  intensive  reading 
and  summer  school  attendance.  It  is  equally  important,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  increase  our  facilities  for  training  more  and  more  people 
here  at  home  by  enlarging  our  normal  school  at  Bowie  and  providing 
greater  opportunities  at  that  institution. 

The  Normal  School 

There  were  more  students  at  this  institution  in  1920-19^1  than  in  any 
year  of  its  history. 

The  colored  people  of  Maryland  seem  at  last  ready  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  school  and  to  patronize  it.  This  statement  is  made  be- 
cause little  interest  was  taken  in  the  school  by  the  negroes  until  re- 
cently. 

All  students  below  the  eighth  grade,  or  first  year  high  school,  have 
been  dropped,  for  it  would  seem  that  they  should  now  get  the  elemen- 
tary work  in  the  counties. 

The  courses  represent  a  standard  high  school  program.  Some  pro- 
fessional work  is  given  in  the  fourth  year. 
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Provision  is  made  by  which  if  any  students  desire  to  remain  two 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  high  school  program  they  will  be  given 
a  standard  normal  school  course,  or  a  two-year  professional  course.  So 
far,  no  one  has  offered  to  remain  for  this  professional  work. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  county  superintendent  of 
Prince  George's  County  by  which  the  two-teacher  school  near  Bowie 
is  being  used  for  practice  teaching. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  the  boarding  depart- 
ment was  in  1920-1921  carried  on  by  the  State;  heretofore,  it  was 
"farmed  out''  to  the  principal.  This  plan  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  faculty  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  for  1920-1921. 

The  material  improvements  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
the  institution  were  effective  in  1920-1921  and  added  very  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  students,  as  well  as  contributing  to  more  satisfac- 
tory work  by  the  faculty. 

The  enrollment  of  the  summer  school  in  1921,  105  teachers  out  of  a 
total  in  the  counties  of  725,  was  larger  than  at  any  other  session. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  made  a  wise  selec- 
tion in  the  person  of  Leonidas  S.  James  as  principal. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  school  is  a  larger  appropriation  for  current 
expenses,  as  well  as  an  extra  appropriation  for  building  purposes.  An- 
other dormitory  and  a  barn  are  urgently  needed. 

I  trust  that  the  State  will  be  in  a  position  to  grant  an  appropriation 
for  these  purposes. 

High  Schools 

There  are  now  six  colored  high  schools  accredited  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education — Salisbury,  Easton,  Cambridge,  Annapolis,  Fred- 
erick and  Cumberland.  Of  these,  the  number  of  students  at  the  Salis- 
bury school  is  decidedly  largest. 

There  is  good  teaching  done  in  all  these  schools.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  are  fairly  well  organized.  I  am  sure  they  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  system. 

i 

A  Few  Marks  of  Progress  in  the  Colored  Schools 

Four  years  ago  there  were  fewer  than  100  pupils  in  Maryland  coun- 
ties who  completed  the  elementary  school  course.  In  1920-1921  there 
were  668  who  completed  the  elementary  work. 
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Four  years  ago  there  were  no  colored  high  schools  in  the  counties. 
There  are  now  six — accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  High 
schools  are  being  established  as  fast  as  the  colored  people  will  group 
their  children  so  that  an  adequate  high  school  enrollment  may  be 
provided. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  no  minimum  salary  scale  for  the  colored 
teachers  of  the  counties.  In  1918,  a  minimum  was  fixed.  This  minimum 
was  raised  in  1920.  As  a  result,  some  teachers  who  were  receiving 
$25  and  $30  per  month  in  1917-1918,  are  now  receiving  $65  and  $70 
per  month. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  but  13  county  colored  supervisors;  now 
there  are  19.  Many  of  the  thirteen  were  not  working  intelligently,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  organization  and,  except  in  a  very  few 
counties,  little  direction. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  nothing  done  in  athletics  for  the  colored 
youth.  In  1920-1921  the  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  held  a 
meet  in  twenty  counties  for  the  pupils  in  colored  schools. 

Four  years  ago  few  of  our  teachers  were  attending  a  summer  school. 
Now,  about  one-third  of  them  are  in  a  summer  school. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  doing  little  to  stimulate  county  pride  from 
a  racial  point  of  view.  This  is  being  fostered  now  by  a  State- wide 
declamation-recitation  contests  for  the  elementary  schools  and  a  dec- 
lamation contest  for  the  high  schools. 

Formerly,  attendance  of  the  colored  children  at  school  was  poor. 
W  hile  it  is  not  now  100  per  cent,  yet  it  has  improved  wonderfully  within 
the  two  past  years. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  practically  no  school  libraries  in  our 
county  schools.  At  present  there  are  libraries  in  three  hundred  of  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  schools  of  the  State. 

Four  years  ago  teachers'  meetings  were  held  regularly  in  a  few  coun- 
ties, but  not  in  all.  Now  they  are  a  prominent  phase  of  the  work  in 
all  counties. 

Four  years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  col- 
ored teachers  in  many  counties.  Xow  every  county  is  seeking  to  em- 
ploy the  very  best  qualified  teachers  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

Formerly,  the  negro  schools  of  the  Southern  Maryland  counties 
were  considered  very  backward  in  achievement.  They  are  now  moving 
forward  very  well.  All  have  employed  county  supervisors ;  all  are 
doing  some  building;  there  is  a  better  morale  among  the  teachers. 
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Charles  County  alone  had  40  pupils  in  1920-1921  to  complete  the 
elementary  school  course. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  which  are  visible,  perhaps  the  greatest 
evidence,  though  invisible,  is  the  interest  displayed  in  the  progress  of 
negro  schools,  as  well  as  a  fixed  purpose  to  improve  them,  by  the 
white  people  of  Maryland.  While  the  white  people  in  general,  and  the 
various  school  officials  in  particular,  are  not  doing  all  that  some  colored 
people  of  the  State  feel  could  be  done,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  work  is 
being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  sustaining  influence  of  public 
opinion  permits.  Furthermore,  everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
create  public  opinion  as  a  sustaining  basis  for  further  and  continued 
progress. 

These  evidences  of  progress  are  not  due  to  any  one  individual  but 
to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  hearty  support  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  intense  inter- 
est of  the  county  superintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Education,  the 
faithfulness  of  county  supervisors  and  colored  teachers — all  working 
together  for  one  common  goal,  better  schools  for  the  colored  children 
of  Maryland. 

Some  Prominent  Needs  for  Negro  Schools 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  represent  some  of  our  pressing 
needs  for  improvement  of  the  negro  schools: 

1.  Better  pay  for  our  teachers. 

2.  Increased  salaries  for  our  county  supervisors. 

3.  Enlargement  of  our  teacher  training  facilities. 

4.  Adequate  school  buildings. 

5.  Suitable  materials  of  instruction. 

6.  An  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  colored  teachers  of  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth. 

Efforts  for  1921-1922 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effort  of  the  State  Supervisor  should  be 
directed  next  year  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Improvement  of  classroom  instruction. 

2.  Improvement  of  work  of  the  county  supervisors. 

3.  Assistance  in  the  establishment  of  night  schools  to  reduce  illit- 
eracy among  the  negroes. 
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1.  Encouragement  of  the  high  school  idea  for  other  counties  than 
the  six  in  which  high  schools  have  been  established. 

5.  Arousing  as  much  interest  as  possible  in  the  construction  of  Ros- 
enwald  buildings. 

G.    Arranging  for  extension  work  for  colored  teacher?. 

7.    Continuation  of  work  on  courses  of  study. 

Conclusion 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  work  of  negro  schools  and  to 
attest  to  his  wise  guidance  and  general  direction  of  the  work  as  a 
whole.   It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  under  him. 

There  are  some  discouragements,  but  the  encouraging  features  more 
than  neutralize  the  discouraging  factors.  I  am  convinced  that  no  de- 
partment of  the  State's  system  offers  greater  opportunities  for  service 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  for  effort  that  will  tell  for  years  yet  to  be 
than  does  the  department  of  negro  education ;  hence.  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  State  Supervisor  of 
Colored  Schools  of  Maryland. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  William  Burdick,  M.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  in  the  schools  of  Maryland  includes  the  activities 
of  the  big,  racially  old  muscles  especially  used  in  athletics  and  games, 
health  service  to  the  pupils,  and  instruction  in  how  to  become  and  to 
continue  healthy  and  happy.  The  supervisor  uses  the  Public  Athletic 
League  as  the  agency  to  promote  this  program.  The  accompanying 
tables  show  that  the  majority  of  the  children  are  actually  participating: 
of  the  36,000  school  children,  11  years  of  age  or  older,  20,000  applied 
for  the  tags  that  allow  competition  for  a  badge.  In  the  Baltimore 
County,  Talbot  County  and  Montgomery  County  meets,  60  per  cent  of 
the  children  old  enough  to  participate  were  actually  present  and  took 
part. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  1732,  when  in  Maryland  the  only  relation  of 
education  to  the  games  of  the  pupils  was  "to  watch  the  tendency  to 
corruption  in  the  morals  of  every  collegiate  member  and  to  regulate  the 
amusements  and  diversions  of  the  youth  so  that  they  be  not  unedify- 
ing,"  to  the  organization  of  athletics  for  the  positive,  civic  education  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  model  school  law  of  1916  states  "there  shall  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  good  behavior,  reading,  spelling,  etc.," 
and  recognizes  the  necessity  of  directing  the  motor  activities  of  boys 
and  girls.  Watson  says  "behavior  is  used  in  psychology  as  equivalent 
to  movement,  including  the  smallest  movements  like  breathing  or  the 
winking  of  the  eve  and  the  most  complex  activities  like  composing  an 
address  or  painting  a  picture."  Collins  and  Bagley  define  "learning  as 
the  modification  of  the  behavior  of  an  organism  in  the  light  of  exper- 
ience." Physical  eductation  accepts  these  definitions.  It  assumes  "edu- 
cation is  the  organization  of  acquired  habits  of  conduct  and  tendencies 
to  behavior"  (Wm.  James).  The  word  "physical,"  as  used  to  char- 
acterize this  kind  of  training  indicates  the  means,  not  the  end.  The 
field  covered  is  limited  to  the  big  muscle  activities  of  play  and  athletics. 

In  Maryland  a  program  is  in  use  that  meets  most  of  the  needs  of  the 
normal  pupils  above  the  fourth  grade  and  progress  is  being  made  for 
the  smaller  children.  Through  courses  at  Towson  and  Bowie  Normal 
Schools  and  summer  school  classes  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
University  of  Maryland,  teachers  are  prepared  to  direct  the  play  of 
and  teach  hygiene  to  the  little  folks. 
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Health  service  is  a  better  term  to  use  in  schools,  for  there  must  be 
and  advance  from  merely  seeking,  by  medical  examinations,  the  de- 
viations and  defects  of  the  children,  to  the  discovery  of  how  each  indi- 
vidual child  may  become  physically  fit.  Physical  fitness  means  "properly 
trained  for  action,"  or  life  at  its  best.  It  includes  the  joy  of  living  in 
health,  growing  regularly  and  rhythmically,  and  being  able  to  adjust 
oneself  to  one's  environment,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  happiness  of 
others. 

Taxes  are  levied  for  school  purposes  primarily  that  boys  and  girls 
may  be  trained  for  future  citizenship.  Where  can  moral  education  be 
secured  so  surely  as  on  the  playfield?  President  Arthur  Holmes,  at  the 
N  ational  Education  Association  meeting,  and,  "play  is  the  one  pure  and 
infallible  teacher  of  morals;  moral  education  is  fitting  oneself  to  one's 
own  world." 

Every  county  had  a  field  day,  and  literally  thousands  of  parents  came 
to  encourage  their  children  and  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  Over  --3,000  boys 


ENTRANTS  AND  ENTRIES  IN  STATE- WIDE  ATHLETICS— 1921 


County 

Entrants 

Entries 

Allegany   

998 

Anne  Arundel   

  434 

684 

Baltimore  City   

1777 

Baltimore  Countv   

  1463 

2483 

Caroline   

  268 

424 

Carroll   

  311 

474 

  53 

81 

  193 

305 

  197 

313 

Dorchester   

  258 

448 

Frederick   

  332 

470 

Garrett   

  190 

335 

Harford   

  303 

390 

Howard   

  209 

338 

Kent   

  198 

321 

Montgomery   

  597 

872 

Prince  George's  

  315 

468 

Queen  Anne's   

  187 

307 

St.  Mary's  

  Ill 

194 

Somerset   

  181 

281 

Talbot   

  218 

365 

Washington   

  316 

454 

  221 

304 

Worcester   

  164 

243 

Totals 


8,710 


13.329 
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and  girls  took  part  in  Baltimore  County's  meet,  800  playing  on  that 
occasion  on  organized  teams.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  all  came  to  the 
center  of  the  field  and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Baker 
Lowe  had  a  community  sing.  In  connection  with  Talbot  County's  field 
day,  300  children  gave  a  health  pageant,  while  every  school  in  the  county 
had  a  representative  dodgeball  team.  The  representatives  of  Baltimore 
City  were  chosen  as  a  result  of  six  district  meets.  Gaithersburg  High 
School  held  a  rally  day  for  the  twenty-four  rural  schools  near  by,  the 
pupils  of  which  had  been  previously  taught  by  the  high  school  boys. 
Calvert  County  organized  a  meet  and  held  it  at  Huntingtown. 


TEAMS  ENTERED  IN  STATE-WIDE  ATHLETICS,  1921 


Allegany    22  23  — 

Anne  Arundel    10  11  9 

Baltimore  City    34  31  — 

Baltimore  County   24  39  5 

Calvert    —  4  2 

Caroline    5  7  9 

Carroll    7  11  3 

Cecil    6  6  2 

Charles    5  7  15 

Dorchester    8  8  — 

Frederick    9  11  — 

(jar ret t    5  4  1 

Harford    10  11  — 

Howard    3  6  13 

Kent    7  9  — 

Montgomery    19  21  14 

Prince  George's    12  17  10 

Queen  Anne's    4  5  3 

St  Mary's    5  7  10 

Somerset    4  3  2 

Talbot    10  10  12 

Washington    9  8  6 

Wicomico    5  5  10 

Worcester    3  3  — 

Totals    226  267  126 
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42 


5 
2 
2 
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During  last  year  athletics  were  conducted  at  the  Timonium  and  Taney  - 
town  Fairs. 

The  badge  tests  were  passed  by  .r),G30  white  and  1,914  colored  boys 
and  girls.  See  Charts  38  and  39.  At  the  request  of  superintendents 
and  teachers,  a  physical  ability  certificate  was  offered  to  pupils  who 
could  make  50  per  cent  in  all-round  athletics.  Eighteen  girls  and  nine 
boys  won  these  awards. 

Eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  boys  and  girls  played 
on  1,151  organized  teams.  Although  boys  weighing  less  than  95  pounds 
were  the  only  ones  eligible  for  mixed  dodge-ball  teams  for  one-room 
rural  schools,  12(>  schools  entered  representative  teams.  Volley  ball  was 
played  by  seventy-six  high  schools,  and  sixteen  county  winners  came 
to  the  State-wide  meet  as  the  guests  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The 
girls  from  Greensboro  High  School,  representing  Caroline  County, 
were  the  champions.  Speedball  was  played  in  Calvert  County  success- 
fully and  is  recommended  for  juniors  over  95  pounds  for  next  year. 

Captain  ball,  for  girls  between  first  and  fourth  years,  was  introduced 
into  the  list  of  games  and  lessened  the  teams  of  end  ball,  but  increased 
the  number  of  girls  playing  in  earlier  high  school  years  fi4.9  per  cent. 

Number  of  Teams  PerCtof 


Game  1920  1921       Increase  Increase 

Boys'  Dodge  Ball   149  226  77  51.7 

Girls'  Dodge  Ball   193  267  74  38.3 

Mixed  Dodge  Ball   60  126  66  110. 

End  Ball   61  52  —9  —14.7 

Captain  Ball   0  42  42 

Volley  Ball   37  76  39  94.9 

Speed  Ball   0  4  4 

Soccer  Football   50  59  9  18. 


Swimming  is  being  taught  to  boys  at  Annapolis  and  to  girls  and  boys 
at  Sparrows  Point  as  a  part  of  their  physical  education.  One  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  Baltimore  were  taught  to  swim  in  1920. 

Soccer  football  is  rapidly  becoming  the  fall  game  for  the  State  high 
schools.  Fifty-nine  teams  from  sixteen  counties  played  146  games  in 
intra-county  and  inter-county  games.  Baltimore  County's  repre- 
sentatives from  Sparrows  Point  High  School  became  champions  after 
defeating  Worcester  County's  defenders  from  Pocomoke. 

The  colored  schools  had  twenty-one  field  days.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  schools  took  part  with  over  7,000  children  actually  there.  About 
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CHART  No.  38 
RESULTS  BADGE  TESTS. 
Counties  Ranked  According  to  Total  Number  (Boys  and  Girls)  Passing  Badge  Tests, 

1920-1921. 
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1  per  cent  of  530  examined  at  meets  had  rupture.  There  were  only 
eight  of  sixty-six  boys  completely  examined  who  were  without  defects. 
This  is  about  one-half  the  proportion  found  among  white  boys. 

STATE-WIDE  ATHLETICS,  COLORED  SCHOOLS,  1921 
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The  annual  State  Olympics  at  Homewood  Athletic  Field.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  were  closely  contested,  being  won  by  Baltimore 
County's  athletes.  The  Brunswick  High  School  Band  led  the  parade. 
The  Varsity  Club  of  the  University  entertained  the  visitors  at  luncheon. 
The  Parent-Teachers'  Associations  of  Baltimore  schools  each  enter- 
tained a  county's  representatives.    Miss  Tall  entertained  all  of  the  girls 
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who  came  for  volley  ball.  The  spirit  of  hospitality  was  shown,  when 
the  Garrett  Heights  Parents  cheered  Allegany  County  boys,  their 
guests. 

The  supervisor  has  directed  the  physical  education  at  the  normal 
schools  at  Towson  and  Howie  and  conducted  two  courses  at  the  summer 
schools  of  Towson  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  is  State  Director 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  Secretary  of  its  Department 
of  Physical  Education.  Recently  he  was  elected  Advisory  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health  Service  for  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more City. 

The  medical  report  shows  that  a  staff  doctor  examined  every  high 
school  boy  who  was  present  when  he  visited  the  school,  except  in  Wash- 
ington County,  where  the  local  physicians  planned  to  do  this.  Ex- 
aminations were  paid  for  by  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Montgomery  and 
Talbot  Counties.  A  continued  study  was  made  of  the  nutrition  of 
6,243  children  of  Baltimore  County.  The  number  and  percentage  of 
those  examined  who  were  underweight  is  shown  in  page  127.  There 
is  a  growing  correlation  of  health  work  and  other  school  studies,  as 
is  shown  by  the  making  of  health  books  and  the  preparation  of  health 
plays  and  pageants. 

REPORT  OF  WORK  OF  DENTAL  CLINIC 
For  period  from  February  19  to  June  25,  1921. 


Treatments  : 

(a)  Pupils  Examined  for  Appointment   1701 

(b)  Root  Treatment   2 

(c)  Abscess  Opened   2 

(d)  Prophylaxis    301 

(e)  Separation    1 

Fillings  : 

(a)  Gutta  Percha    56 

(b)  Amalgam    515 

(c)  Cement   2 

(d)  Synthetic    11 

Extractions  : 

(a)  Permanent  Teeth   38 

(b)  Deciduous  Teeth   128 

Miscellaneous  Operations   141 

Total  Operations   2898 

New  Cases   37 

Number  having  toothache   60 

Number  with  irregular  teeth   51 

Number  served  in  community   55 
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The  Junior  Children's  Aid  of  the  Baltimore  County  schools  financed 
a  mobile  dental  clinic  which  visited  sixteen  schools.  Two  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pieces  of  work  were  done  in  four  months 
by  the  dentist.  All  of  the  Montgomery  County  schools  devoted  one 
week  to  health,  and  an  excellent  bulletin  was  issued  co-ordinating  the 
formation  of  health  habits  and  the  activities  that  led  up  to  the  field  day. 
This  plan  is  published  in  Mind  and  Body  and  the  American  Physical 
Education  Review. 

During  the  past  year  our  medical  staff  examined  children  at  the 
schools  in  different  counties  of  Maryland,  where  a  complete  medical 
examination  was  made  of  each  child,  together  with  a  record  of  his  or 
her  height  and  weight.  There  were  12,901  examinations  made  in  the 
schools,  8,225  boys  and  4,676  girls;  showing  18,636  defects.  Of  the 
12,901  examined,  2,941,  or  22.79  per  cent,  received  white  buttons,  our 
emblem  of  physical  fitness.  Eight  thousand  and  nineteen  parents  were 
notified  by  letter  as  to  their  children's  defects,  and  advised  as  to  treat- 
ment. Letters  of  commendation  were  also  sent  to  all  pupils  who  re- 
ceived white  buttons. 

During  the  State  meets,  1,301  white  boys  were  examined  for  those 
more  serious  defects,  that  are  dangerous  to  competition  or  strenuous 
effort.    Such  as  damaged  hearts  and  ruptures. 

For  the  first  time  medical  examinations  of  colored  boys  were  made 
in  some  of  the  colored  high  schools.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  were 
examined,  377  defects  discovered  and  151  parents  notified  by  letter. 

At  the  time  of  the  colored  State  meets,  530  boys  were  examined 
before  taking  part  in  the  games. 

Combining  all  totals,  we  find  11,904  children  were  examined  during 
the  year  1920-1921,  as  compared  with  11,391  examined  during  1919- 
1920,  or  an  increase  of  3,513.    This  is  very  gratifying. 

Our  nurse  made  3,466  visits  to  2,611  cases  and  secured  treatment  for 
142  operative  cases,  173  non -operative,  191  medical,  and  1,155  dental 
cases. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BALTIMORE  COI  N TY  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  WHO  ARE  UNDERWEIGHT 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

t.E 

IS 

55  H 

Number 
Weight 

3  i 

~=      i    ~  -  to          O  <P  M 

High  Schools 


Catonsville   

347 

87 

25.1 

402 

122 

30.3 

Franklin   

221 

58 

26.2 

229 

50 

21.8 

Randallstown   

106 

32 

30.2 

125 

39 

31.2 

Sparks   

69 

23 

33.3 

49 

9 

18.4 

Sparrows  Point  

345 

69 

20.0 

421 

116 

27.5 

236 

33 

14. 

242 

79 

32.6 

Totals  

1324 

302 

22.8 1       1468|  415 

28.26 

Elementary  Schools 

Arbutus   

26 

8 

30.7 

37 

8 

21.6 

Chase   

47 

10 

21.3 

53 

10 

18.9 

Cockevsville   

65 

17 

26.2 

80 

15 

18.7 

56 

13 

23.2 

58 

10 

17.2 

Cowenton   

29 

8 

27.6 

34 

5 

14.7 

Essex   

156 

32 

20.5 

148 

30 

20.2 

Fullerton   

182 

61 

33.5 

230 

57 

24.8 

Garrison   

23 

3 

13.0 

52 

11 

21.2 

Glyndon  

25 

2 

8.0 

22 

6 

27.3 

Halethorpe   

31 

7 

22.6 

55 

9 

15.4 

Hebbville   

59 

16 

27.1 

29 

4 

13.8 

Lakeland   

92 

16 

16.3 

11 

24 

21.6 

Lansdowne   

138 

32 

23.2 

150 

31 

20.6 

Lutherville   

31 

10 

32.2 

31 

2 

6.4 

Owings  Mills   

65 

13 

20.0 

57 

11 

19.3 

Phoenix   

32 

7 

21.8 

35 

9 

25.7 

Pikesville   

82 

22 

26.8 

132 

31 

23.5 

Relay   

55 

20 

36.4 

55 

11 

20.0 

Rider  wood   

29 

7 

24.1 

36 

9 

25.0 

State  Normal  

55 

10 

18.2 

45 

9 

20.0 

St.  Helena  

178 

29 

16.3 

237' 

40  j 

16.9 

Sunnvbrook   

22 

3 

13.6 

24 

5 

20.8 

Timonium   

39 

6 

15.4 

34 

5 

14.7 

Warren   

39 

3 

7.7 

7 

20 

29.8 

Woodlawn   

42 

7 

16.7 

41 

12 

29.2 

1598 

361 

22.5 

1853 

384 

20.7 

Grand  Totals. . . 

2922 

663 

22.7 

3321 

799 

24.1 

MUSIC 


Thomas  L.  Gibson,  Supenisor 

During  the  past  year  efforts  were  made  to  organize  more  definitely 
the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Maryland. 

Tentative  Course  of  Study 

Early  in  the  year  a  committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  to  make 
reports  on  four  specific  topics  relating  to  public  school  music.  This 
committee  was  made  up  of  six  county  supervisors  and  six  special 
teachers  of  school  music,  who  presented  written  reports  on  "Song  Con- 
tent for  the  Primary  Grades,"  "Song  Content  for  the  Grammar 
Grades,"  "Educational  Aims  in  the  Use  of  Phonographic  Music  Rec- 
ords," and  "The  Organization  of  Community  Singing."  These  reports 
were  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  entire  committee  in  conference  and 
then  put  in  typed  form  for  further  study.  Fortunately  for  this  com- 
mittee, in  May  of  this  year  the  Educational  Council  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Music  Supervisors  presented  "A  Standard  Course  in 
School  Music."  It  was  also  of  very  great  advantage  that  the  com- 
mittee of  county  supervisors,  which  was  appointed  to  prepare,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  a  course  of 
study  for  one-  and  two-teacher  schools,  met  during  the  summer.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  school  music,  together  with  a  copy  of  "A 
Standard  Course  in  School  Music,"  was  turned  over  for  special  study 
to  the  committee  working  under  the  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools.  The 
result  is  that  a  tentative  course  of  study  in  school  music  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out  and  formulated  and  will,  this  year,  be  made  the  basis 
for  the  work  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  and  in  the  nor- 
mal and  summer  schools,  for  the  puri>ose  of  practical  constructive 
criticism,  before  the  course  is  put  into  final  form. 

Training  of  Teachers  in  Music 

"Music  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  universal  human  need  and 
no  longer  as  a  luxury  for  the  few.  The  need  for  the  service  of  more 
and  better  music  can  be  met  only  through  the  schools.  The  time  has 
come  when  music  must  be  made  available  to  every  child  in  the  entire 
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country,  whether  in  city  or  rural  schools.  Music  has  proved  itself 
worthy  to  be  classed  as  a  major  subject,  co-ordinate  with  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  and  must  no  longer  be  considered  an  adjunct 
more  or  less  superfluous  and  unrelated  to  educational  processes.  There- 
fore, the  music  supervisors  voice  the  demand  of  musicians,  music  teach- 
ers, musical  organizations  and  intelligent  lovers  of  music,  as  well  as  the 
progressive  educators  of  the  country,  for  such  readjustment  of  the 
school  curricula  as  will  make  possible  the  proper  and  adequate  teaching 
and  use  of  music  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  school  work." 

This  prefatory  statement  in  connection  with  "A  Standard  Course  in 
.Music"  expresses,  we  believe,  the  generally  accepted  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  need  for  the  service  of  more  and  better  music  and  proper 
and  adequate  teaching  is  to  be  met  only  through  the  schools,  then  the 
teachers  must  be  trained  in  the  teaching  of  school  music.  Plans  were 
made  during  the  past  year  for  this  purpose. 

Music  in  the  Summer  Schools 

Full-time  teachers  of  music  were  employed  for  the  summer  terms  in 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools  at  Towson  and  Frostburg.  At 
each  school  classes  were  conducted  for  two  hours  each  day  for 
the  entire  six  weeks.  At  Towson  there  were  forty-four  teachers  who 
received  daily  instruction  in  music  for  the  entire  six  weeks.  At  Frost- 
burg fifty-one  made  special  study  of  the  subject.  While  the  summer 
school  at  College  Park  is  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  director  of  that  school  co-operates  with 
the  State  Department  in  planning  courses  for  many  of  the  county 
teachers  who  take  summer  work  there.  This  school  also  employed  a 
full-time  teacher  of  school  music  this  year,  who  had  in  her  classes 
fifty-seven  teachers.  In  addition  to  those  taking  music  in  the  three 
schools  mentioned,  some  twelve  of  the  county  teachers  took  regular 
class  work  in  school  music  at  the  Hopkins  Summer  School,  and  sev- 
eral also  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  at  Columbia  University, 
Teachers'  College,  Northwestern  University,  University  of  Virginia 
and  other  summer  schools.  Community  singing  was  conducted  at  regu- 
lar periods  during  each  of  the  six  weeks  of  the  summer  schools  at 
Towson,  Frostburg  and  College  Park.  The  entire  student  bodies  were 
present  and  took  part  in  these  very  helpful  exercises.  To  sum  up, 
approximately  980  teachers,  practically  the  entire  student  body  in 
the  State  Summer  Schools  of  1921,  received  regular  training  in  com- 
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munity  singing  during  the  summer-school  period,  and  about  175 
teachers  received  from  one  to  two  hours  of  daily  instruction  in  the 
subject  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Some  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  the  tentative  course  of  study  in  music  were  presented  to  classes 
in  all  of  these  summer  schools. 

Music  in  the  Normal  Schools  Throughout  the  School  Year 

Very  definite  training  in  song  content,  in  aims  and  methods  and  in 
the  uses  of  phonograph  records  was  given  at  both  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  Special  musical  programs  were  rendered  at  different  times 
throughout  the  year  by  the  students  and  also  by  outside  talent,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  additional  musical  culture  in  this  way  to  the  entire 
student  bodies.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Towson,  a  full-time  teacher  of  music  has  been  employed. 
Following  a  start  made  at  the  Towson  Normal  School  to  organize 
special  musical  activities,  the  teacher  of  music  will  take  steps  this  year 
to  have  both  a  normal  school  glee  club  and  an  orchestra.  At  the  Frost- 
burg  Normal  School  there  were,  last  year,  both  glee  club  and  orchestra, 
which  will  be  enlarged,  no  doubt,  this  year  because  of  the  generous  in- 
crease in  attendance.  The  teachers  of  music  in  both  the  normal  schools 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  tentative  course  in  music  and 
will  use  this  course  as  the  basis  for  their  teaching  of  the  subject.  Their 
aim  will  be  to  train  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  to  teach  music 
quite  as  well  as  they  are  trained  to  teach  other  elementary  school 
subjects. 

Music  in  the  High  Schools 

This  year  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  high  schools  was  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  last  year's  plan.  To  one  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  who  had  some  special  training  in  music  this  subject  was  as- 
signed and  definite  periods  set  aside  each  week  for  class  study.  A 
very  few  of  the  high  schools  last  year  were  unfortunate  in  not  having 
any  one  of  their  faculty  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  music. 

School  Music  for  Community  Occasions 

In  a  number  of  the  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  special  musical 
entertainments  were  given  during  the  year.  The  programs  were  car- 


1. — TOWSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA. 
— W  KST.M  I  NSTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA. 


GROUPS  OF   STUDENTS  OF   THE   FROSTBI'UO   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  ANNUAL  REVUE  OF  1920-1921. 
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ried  out  in  nearly  every  instance  by  the  pupils  without  the  aid  of  any 
outside  talent,  especially  in  the  counties  where  there  were  part  time  or 
full  time  teachers  of  music. 

In  Frederick  a  series  of  four  children's  concerts  was  given  on  four 
consecutive  evenings  at  four  different  school  centers  of  that  city. 
Nearly  three  hundred  different  children  took  part.  They  sang,  in  beau- 
tiful voice,  a  number  of  the  songs  they  had  learned  during  the  school 
year.  At  each  of  these  concerts  the  auditorium  was  filled  with  parents 
and  patrons. 

At  Hampstead  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools  gave 
a  pageant  of  the  months  of  the  year.  This  pageant  consisted  largely  of 
songs  and  settings  selected  or  arranged  to  bring  out  features  related  to 
the  months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  with  enough  improvised  dialogue 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  each  month  or  season.  The  music  was  selected 
largely  from  the  seasonal  songs  taught  during  the  school  term. 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  Hyattsville  one  very  attractive  feature 
of  a  musical  entertainment  consisted  of  a  medley  of  several  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  old  songs,  with  sufficient  dramatic  setting  to  suggest 
their  meaning.  These  were  songs  which  the  children  had  been  taught 
during  the  school  term  to  sing. 

The  junior  high  school  in  Cumberland  gave  the  opera  "Miss  Cherry 
Blossom"  on  two  occasions.  While  this  opera  may  be  a  little  heavy 
for  pupils  of  this  age,  the  music  drill,  the  dramatic  training  and  school 
spirit  awakened  were  all  very  valuable. 

In  the  boys'  high  school  at  Frederick  the  orchestra  and  band  com- 
bined gave  a  concert  during  the  school  term.  The  music  learned  in  the 
regular  school  practice  periods  constituted  the  program  and  attracted 
large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

The  high  school  and  elementary  school  orchestras  of  Westminster 
rendered  music  at  the  exercises  in  connection  with  the  graduation  <<; 
seventh-grade  pupils  in  Carroll  County,  and  on  a  number  of  the  school 
and  community  occasions  in  this  county.  Westminster  is  the  only 
school  in  which  an  orchestra  has  been  organized  from  pupils  in  the 
elementary  school  grades. 

The  operetta,  "Feast  of  the  Red  Corn,"  was  given  during  the  school 
year  by  forty  pupils  in  the  girls'  high  school  at  Hagerstown.  This  was 
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performed  before  large  and  appreciative  audiences,  and  a  considerable 
sum  realized  to  use  in  connection  with  the  music  activities  in  this  school. 

One  of  the  Sullivan's  operas,  "The  Mikado,"  was  given  on  two  suc- 
cessive evenings  by  forty  pupils  in  the  Catonsville  High  School.  The 
interest  in  these  special  musical  features  has  been  growing  from  year 
to  year  in  this  school.  The  entertainments  are  very  largely  attended 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  from  them  considerable  money  is  realized 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  school  activities. 

The  "Annual  Revue"  of  the  Frostburg  State  Normal  School  for  1920- 
1921  was  entirely  musical,  and  was  in  a  large  measure  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  music  department.  This  public  per- 
formance provided  an  incentive  for  good  work  during  the  entire  year. 
The  program  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  1  featured  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  individuals  who  did  the  best  work  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  as  soloists.  Part  11  was  given  by  the  Model  School  chil- 
dren and  was  a  series  of  folk  dances  and  songs,  done  in  costumes  pat- 
terned after  the  national  dress  of  the  countries  represented.  Part  III 
was  presented  mainly  in  concert  style  and  featured  the  Glee  Club  in 
chorus,  solos,  duets,  etc.,  assisted  by  soloists  from  the  orchestra.  Na- 
tional and  interpretative  dancing  was  also  a  feature  of  this  part  of  the 
program.  The  costumes  were  designed  and  in  most  part  made  by  the 
students  in  school.  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  was  used  as  a 
guide  in  designing  the  costumes  for  the  folk  dances.  The  Revue  has 
become  an  event  which  is  patronized  liberally  by  the  music  lovers  of 
the  county,  and  the  girls  each  year  present  their  program  before 
kindly,  but  critical,  audiences,  with  a  desire  to  excel  in  artistic  interpre- 
tation the  work  of  students  in  previous  performances.  The  program 
was  presented  twice  in  Frostburg.  Later  it  was  taken  to  Oakland, 
Friendsville,  Accident  and  Westernport.  In  each  of  these  towns  the 
entire  proceeds  were  given  to  the  school  or  organization  under  whose 
auspices  the  program  was  rendered. 

For  the  first  time  the  music  for  the  State  Athletic  Meet  was  furnished 
by  one  of  the  high  school  bands.  The  Brunswick  band  was  chosen  for 
this  purpose  and  the  members  did  honor  to  their  organization  and 
school  in  this  very  much  appreciated  service. 

In  a  number  of  other  schools  musical  entertainments  of  real  educa- 
tional and  artistic  value  were  given  at  different  times  during  the  school 
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year,  but  can  not  be  described  in  the  necessarily  limited  space  avail- 
able in  this  report.  For  a  number  of  these  special  musical  features 
programs  are  on  file  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  may  be  examined  by  any  teachers  who  may  so  desire. 

Field  Activities  oe  the  State  Supervisor 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  school  year  was  given  over  by  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Music  to  field  work  in  the  interest  of  larger  attend- 
ance at  the  State  Normal  Schools.  During  the  other  half  of  the  year 
visits  were  made  by  him  to  some  seventy-four  different  schools  where 
actual  observation  of  music  teaching  was  done.  Community  singing 
was  conducted  at  thirty-four  different  points  in  the  State  in  connection 
with  meetings  of  parent-teacher  and  school  improvement  associations, 
women's  clubs,  rural  clubs  and  school  rallies.  Addresses  on  the  subject 
of  music  were  delivered  at  twenty-two  different  community  and  educa- 
tional meetings,  including  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  especially  interested  in  improving  and  ex- 
tending the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools  that  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  is  urging,  all  over  the  country,  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools  and  that  music  of  the 
most  wholesome  type  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  homes  and  com- 
munities. The  motto  of  the  Federation  is :  "Make  good  music  popular, 
and  popular  music  good."  The  Maryland  Federation,  at  its  State 
meeting  in  March,  1921,  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  more  thorough 
teaching  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Maryland. 

Assistance  wras  given  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Music  at  the  Bowie 
Training  School  for  Colored  Teachers  in  selecting  song  content  and  in 
training  the  students  in  methods  during  both  the  summer  and  the  regu- 
lar annual  sessions. 

In  connection  with  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  school  music,  the 
Peabody  Institute  of  Music,  in  Baltimore,  has  co-operated.  Several  of 
the  most  successful  teachers  of  music  in  the  schools  of  the  State  have 
received  some  of  their  training  in  this  institution.  It  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  a  number  of  Maryland  teachers,  if  evening  and  Saturday 
classes  in  school  music  could  be  organized  and  conducted  throughout 
the  entire  school  year  at  this  music  center. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  directions  in  which  efforts 
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were  made  during  the  past  year  to  extend  and  improve  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  schools  of  the  State : 

1.  flans  were  made,  and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  for  a  more 

thorough  training  of  teachers  in  the  subject. 

a.  In  the  normal  schools. 

b.  fn  the  summer  schools. 

c.  In  the  special  schools  of  music. 

d.  At  teachers'  meetings. 

e.  Through  observation  work  in  the  subject  conducted 

during  the  school  year  by  the  State  Supervisor  and 
special  teachers. 

2.  A  tentative,  standard  course  was  formulated,  certain  features 

of  which  arc  to  be  stressed  each  year  until  teachers  are 
made  familiar  with  the  entire  course. 

3.  Through  community  singing  and  addresses  on  the  subject,  at 

club  and  community  meetings,  school  patrons  were  led  to 
feel  the  value  of  the  subject  both  in  and  out  of  the  schools. 

4.  Full-time,  thoroughly  trained  teachers  in  the  subject  have  been 

placed  in  one  of  the  normal  schools  and  in  counties  where 
the  conditions  have  made  it  seem  practicable  to  do  so. 

5.  A  policy,  looking  forward  to  the  training  eventually  of  all 

elementary  teachers  in  school  music,  was  planned. 

fi.  Through  the  organization  and  training  of  orchestras  and  glee 
clubs  and  through  plans  to  give  musical  instruction  in  prac- 
tically every  high  school,  a  policy  has  been  established  look- 
ing toward  the  time  when  these  schools  themselves  will 
furnish  tin-  music  for  all  graduation  programs,  for  holiday 
and  anniversary  events,  and  for  many  community  functions. 
Tn  a  number  of  the  schools  such  service  was  rendered  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

7.  Those  schools  which  from  time  to  time  give  musical  entertain- 
ments were  advised  as  to  the  best  type  of  music  for  such 
functions  in  sch<x)ls  of  different  character.  Children's  con- 
certs, simple  musical  festivals  and  pageants  are  forms 
which  both  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  rendering  seem  to 
prove  of  most  value. 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 


By  [.  JEWELL  Simpson,  Assistant  Director 

A  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  was  organized  in  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Education  in  January,  1921.  Before  this 
time  several  of  the  counties  had  been  using  educational  measurements 
as  a  basis  for  the  improvement  of  classroom  instruction.  Some  of  these 
counties  had  given  tests,  scored,  and  tabulated  the  results,  but  had  made 
little  or  no  use  of  the  findings.  The  first  task  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Measurements  was  to  assist  several  of  these  counties  in  getting 
the  results  of  these  tests  properly  before  the  teachers.  To  do  this,  all- 
day  teachers'  meetings  were  held  in  the  following  counties  when  the 
results  from  the  tests  were  presented  in  graphic  form,  and  remedial 
measures  for  instruction  were  illustrated  and  discussed  : 

Cecil         Queen  Anne's      Garrett  Caroline 
Talbot       Howard  Allegany  Kent 

In  Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimore  Counties  educational  measurements 
have  been  for  some  time  a  regular  part  of  the  superintendents'  program 
of  supervisory  activities.  In  the  fall  of  1920,  tests  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic were  given  throughout  the  elementary  schools  of  these  two  coun- 
ties ;  the  results  were  carefully  studied  by  the  teachers,  and  the  class- 
room work  was  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  revealed.  Throughout  the 
year  the  supervisors  of  these  counties  "followed  up"  the  measurement 
work  by  analyzing  individual  difficulties  in  reading  and  arithmetic  at 
their  teachers'  meetings,  and  bv  encouraging  in  every  possible  way  the 
effective  teaching  of  these  subjects.  How  well  they  succeeded  in  this 
was  demonstrated  in  the  spring,  when  a  different  form  of  the  same 
tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  was  given  throughout  these  two  counties, 
and  graphs  were  made  showing  the  fall  medians,  the  spring  medians 
and  the  amount  of  growth  accomplished  during  the  year.  The  result 
was  very  gratifying,  most  of  the  schools  reaching  the  June  standards, 
and  many  of  the  schools  being  above  the  standards. 

In  Wicomico  County  intelligence  tests  and  achievement  tests  were 
given  by  the  superintendent  throughout  the  high  schools,  and  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  reclassification  and  for  directing  pupils  to  certain  courses 
and  types  of  work. 
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A  Survey  of  Three  Counties 

lit  the  Spring  the  Bureau  assisted  the  county  superintendents  and 
supervisors  in  introducing  educational  measurements  in  three  counties 
as  the  basis  for  stimulating  better  classroom  work :  Washington  County 
in  March  ;  Somerset  County  in  April,  and  Dorchester  County  in  May. 
Tests  used  in  the  survey  of  these  counties  were  : 

Monroe's  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test,  Revised. 
Monroe's  Standardized  General  Survey  Scale  in  Arithmetic. 

The  plan  pursued  in  each  county  called  for  the  giving  of  the  tests  in 
both  town  and  rural  schools,  the  scoring  of  the  test  papers,  the  tabu- 
lation and  analysis  of  scores,  and,  finally,  conferences  with  groups  of 
teachers  to  discuss  the  results  and  to  consider  what  modifications  should 
be  made  in  the  teachers'  practice. 

The  group  of  workers  included  two  people  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  countv  superintendent  of  schools,  the  supervisor  or  super- 
visors, and  two  or  three  local  teachers.  After  spending  a  morning  in 
careful  study  of  the  tests  and  of  the  directions  for  giving  the  tests,  the 
i;roup  divided  into  pairs  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  large  elementary 
school  giving  the  tests.  One  of  each  pair  first  gave  the  tests,  with  the 
other  acting  as  observer  and  critic,  and  then  the  second  member  of  the 
pair  gave  the  tests  to  another  class,  with  the  first  member  of  the  pair 
acting  as  observer  and  critic.  In  the  evening  a  conference  was  held  to 
criticise  and  further  study  the  procedure  of  giving  the  tests  so  as  to 
have  the  technique  of  the  several  examiners  uniform. 

Four  or  five  clerical  workers  in  each  county  were  kept  busy  scoring, 
checking  and  tabulating.  In  some  instances  large  groups  of  teachers 
were  asked  to  assist  in  scoring  the  papers.  This  proved  of  great  value  to 
the  teachers,  as  their  attention  was  directed  to  errors  made  by  their 
pupils.  A  second  scoring  and  rechecking  were  provided  to  insure  ac- 
curacy. 

Use  Made  of  the  Results 

Any  one  of  these  counties  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  made  of 
the  findings  of  the  tests.  The  results  were  organized  in  three  units : 

1.  The  one-room  schools. 

2.  The  graded  schools  outside  of  the  county  seat. 

3.  The  schools  in  the  county  seat. 

A  study  of  the  median  scores  made  in  one  of  these  counties  showed 
that  grades  three,  four  and  five  in  the  rural  schools  and  graded  schools 
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outside  of  the  county-seat  were  about  one  year  below  standard  in  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic ;  while  grades  six  and  seven  were  two  years 
below  standard.  The  schools  in  the  county-seat  were  well  up  to  stand- 
ard in  arithmetic.  In  the  rural  schools  seventh  grade  children  had 
fourth  grade  reading  ability.  In  the  graded  schools  outside  of  the 
county-seat  the  higher  grades  were  about  three  years  below  standard 
in  reading,  while  in  the  county-seat  they  were  about  one  grade  below. 

With  the  supervisors,  the  emphasis  was  piaced  upon  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  record  of  each  class  as  a  whole,  and  determining  the 
policies  for  supervision  in  the  light  of  the  pupils'  achievement.  For 
example,  the  average  pupil  is  leaving  the  rural  schools  in  one  of  these 
counties  with  not  more  than  fourth  grade  reading  ability.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  content  subjects  taught 
in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  with  not  more  than  fourth  grade 
reading  ability.  In  schools  with  this  low  achievement  it  is  important 
that  the  teachers  treat  the  content  subjects  in  the  higher  grades  as  addi- 
tional material  for  silent  reading,  using  some  of  the  well-known  pro- 
cedures for  improving  comprehension. 

With  the  teachers,  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  attention  to  the 
individual  scores,  and  sample  class  analyses  were  made  to  illustrate 
methods  of  studying  a  class. 

Three  all-day  conferences  were  held  with  the  rural  teachers,  the 
teachers  from  the  graded  schools  outside  of  the  county-seat,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  in  the  county-seat,  respectively.  The  conferences 
were  similar  in  plan.  An  outline  of  the  program  for  the  conference  of 
rural  school  teachers  will  serve  to  illustrate. 

In  the  forenoon  : 

1.  Brief  study  of  samples  of  standard  tests  of  arithmetic  and 

reading. 

2.  The  difference  between  a  standardized  test  and  an  ordi- 

nary examination  or  test. 

3.  Test  papers  returned  to  the  teachers. 

4.  Result  of  the  survey  as  shown  by  a  graph  of  median 

scores  for  the  three  groups  of  schools.  (Each  teacher 
was  given  a  mimeoscoped  copy  of  the  graphs  and  was 
directed  to  indicate  thereon  the  standing  of  her  class.) 

5.  The  teacher's  use  of  class  analyses  and  individual  scores. 

(Getting  each  pupil  to  compete  with  his  own  past  rec- 
ord ;  how  to  determine  from  the  test  papers,  for  ex- 
ample, the  performance  of  the  class  on  each  type  of  ex- 
ercise making  up  the  test  in  arithmetic.) 
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In  the  afternoon : 

6.  Why  emphasize  silent  reading? 

7.  Demonstration  lesson  in  silent  reading  given  to  a  sixth- 

grade  class  by  a  rural  teacher,  illustrating  three  good 
procedures. 

8.  Critique  of  the  lesson. 

9.  Measuring  of  rate  and  comprehension  of  reading  by  an 

"informal  test,''  using  an  ordinary  school  reader  to  test 
rate  and  comprehension.   (Teachers  learned  how  to  do 
this  by  taking  and  scoring  this  type  of  test). 
10.    Remedial  work  in  reading  applied  to  group  difficulties 
and  to  individual  difficulties. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the  superintendent  and  supervisors  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  needs  of  pupils  as  revealed  by  the  tests; 
what  modifications  of  instruction  were  necessary  to  meet  these  needs ; 
rural  school  needs  versus  those  of  the  town  schools;  suggestions  for 
follow-up  work ;  changes  in  classification  as  a  result  of  intelligence 
tests,  which  had  been  given  in  the  graded  schools. 

f 

Comparison  ok  Reading  and  Arithmetic  Scores 

The  following  table  shows  the  median  scores  made  in  three  counties 
recently  surveyed  in  silent  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  first  half  of  the 
table  shows  the  achievement  of  the  one-room  rural  schools,  and  the 
second  half  shows  the  achievement  of  the  large  graded  schools. 

A  study  of  these  figures  reveals  that  the  rural  schools  of  these  coun- 
ties are  two  years  behind  in  rate  of  reading;  that  Counties  A  and  C  are 
about  a  year  and  a  half  behind  in  comprehension  of  reading,  County  \\ 
being  iwo  years  behind  :  that  they  are  about  one  year  behind  in  arith- 
metic. 

In  the  town  schools  the  record  is  somewhat  better.  County  C  is  prac- 
tically up  to  standard  in  fifth  grade  arithmetic,  and  in  sixth  grade  com- 
prehension of  reading,  while  it  is  above  standard  in  sixth  and  seventh 
grade  arithmetic  and  in  seventh  grade  comprehension  of  reading. 

In  comparing  these  counties  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  County  C  is 
consistently  ahead  throughout  the  rural  and  town  schools  in  practically 
all  grades,  that  County  A  is  next,  and  that  County  P>  has  made  the 
poorest  record.  It  may  be  significant  that  County  C  has  been  under 
supervision  for  a  number  of  years,  although  more  supervisors  are  badly 
needed  in  the  county,  that  County  A  has  had  supervision  for  several 
years,  while  in  County  B  supervision  is  a  very  recent  thing. 
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TATTLE  I. 

Median  Scores  Made  in  Reading  and  Arithmetic  by  One-Room 
and  Town  Schools  of  Three  Counties  of  Maryland  L921. 
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125 

71 

3.2 

16 

899 

88 

5.3 

18 

V. 

Standards 

(October) 

137 

9.0 

36 

137 

9.0 

36 

A 

146 

n4 

6.4 

21 

153 

1 1 0 
110 

7.2 

25 

B 

100 

78 

4.7 

19 

i  424 

97 

5.7 

21 

C 

141 

99 

5.9 

25 

832 

117 

7.7 

34 

Standards 

(October) 

117 

9.9  j 

■ 

40 

147 

9.9 

10 

A 

91 

122 

8.7  | 

32 

93 

125 

9.2 

34 

B 

92 

106 

7.5  j 

33 

360  | 

114  ! 

8.5  | 

34 

C 

102 

124 

8.8  | 

36 

787  | 

134  1 

9.7  ! 

43 

VII.  1 

Standards 

(October) 

160 

11.3  | 

49 

1 
1 

1 

| 

100 

j 

11.3 

19 

A 

62  j 

132 

10.2  | 

41 

122 

144  | 

1 

11.3  | 

39 

B 

85  j 

132 

9.7  j 

38 

340  j 

132  | 

10.3  1 

40 

C 

56  | 

135 

9.6  ! 

41 

729  j 

147  j 

11.4  | 

51 
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TABLE  II. 


Summary  of  Testing  in  Maryland  Supervised  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Measurements.   January  to  October,  1921 


^  11  f\  i  oof 

No.  of 
Counties. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Aionroe  (-n.e\iseaj  rorm  i 

o 
0 

lb,  ( 4c5 

Thorndike-McCall  Form  1 

1 

78 

£>urs;ess  r  oriii  1 

1 

or: 

Monroe  Form  1 

6 

16.588 

Woody-McCall  Form  1 

3 

315 

Ashbaugh — Iowa 

1 

6,475 

Harlan 

1 

151 

Courtis 

1 

151 

National 

4 

916 

Illinois  Examination 

1 

146 

Terman 

3 

842 

Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Bureau 

One  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools  was:  How  can  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements  be  of  service  to  the  county  superintendents? 

In  answering  this  question  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Bureau  were 
summarized  as  follows : 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  can  help  superintendents 
and  supervisors  discover  better  methods  of  administering  and  super- 
vising the  schools. 

I.    On  the  side  of  Administration  : 

1.  Co-operate  with  the  Superintendent  by  making  plans  to 

reduce  the  elimination  of  pupils,  and  the  non-promo- 
tion  of  pupils  through  studying  the  age-grade  distribu- 
tion and  attendance. 

2.  Tabulate  and  analyze  all  statistical  reports  from  the  coun- 

ties. 
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3.    Analyze  statistically  the  teaching  staff  of  the  several 
counties  to  determine : 

(a)  Prevailing  amount  of  training  by  counties,  and  dis- 

tribution of  the  groups  within  the  county.  How 
well  are  the  teachers  of  each  county  trained,  and 
to  what  type  of  schools  do  the  counties  assign 
their  trained  teachers?  What  kind  of  teachers  are 
assigned  to  the  one-room  rural  schools? 

(b)  Determine  more  definitely  the  present  turnover  by 

counties,  and  the  relation  of  training  and  experi- 
ence to  the  turnover.  What  influences  cause 
teachers  to  leave  the  service?  What  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  turnover? 

(c)  Investigate   (statistically)   the  possible  supply  of 

candidates  for  teacher-training,  and  number  and 
distribution  of  high  schools  as  a  factor  in  the 
teacher-training  problem.  Do  the  stronger  (or 
weaker)  high  school  graduates  take  up  teaching? 
What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  supply  of  desir- 
able candidates  for  training? 
II.    On  the  side  of  Supervision  : 

1.  Measure  and  tabulate  the  results  of  teaching  that  are 

now  being  secured  in  the  schools  for  the  reason  that 
supervisors  can  more  intelligently  plan  remedial  in- 
struction when  they  know  definitely : 

(a)  How  well  pupils  can  read,  and  how  much  skill  they 

have  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic. 

(b)  What  progress  is  evident  from  grade  to  grade. 

(c)  What  variations  are  present  between  schools  and 

between  children  of  the  same  grade. 

(d)  What  factors  are  affecting  the  result. 

2.  Give  help  and  suggestions  to  supervisors  for  "follow-up" 

conference  work  with  teachers. 

3.  Get  teachers  to  realize  the  value  of  having  in  mind  defi- 

nite objectives  and  standards  of  achievement. 

4.  Train  teachers  in  the  use  and  application  of  standard 

tests.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  realization  of  the 
wide  range  of  ability  found  in  each  grade:  through 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  individual  differences 
exist  and  are  significant  in  the  achievement  of  children  ; 
through  careful  study  and  diagnosis  of  differences  to 
secure  better  teaching  in  elementary  subjects. 

5.  Give  help  and  suggestions  to  school  principals  who  are 

attempting  to  classify  pupils  more  accurately  with  the 
aid  of  group  intelligence  tests. 
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By  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal 

The  fifty-sixth  year  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  closed 
July  31,  1921.  In  July.  L920,  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  who  had  served  as 
principal  of  the  school  for  three  years,  resigned  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Baltimore  City  Schools.  At  the  July  thirty-first  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Hoard  of  Education  1  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  West, 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  August  1">.  L921.  There  were 
only  a  few  weeks  left  in  which  to  study  the  situation  before  the  session 
opened,  on  September  11.  The  most  significant  action  taken  during 
those  weeks  was  the  recommendation  to  the  State  Hoard  of  Education 
to  abolish  the  special  two-year  course  in  Household  Economics  leading 
to  the  special  diploma.  This  course  had  been  inaugurated  in  September, 
L919.  This  action  was  taken  not  because  there  was  dissatisfaction  with 
that  course.  (  for  a  Study  of  it  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  being  planned 
and  conducted  admirably),  but  because  it  was  agreed  by  the  Hoard  that 
since  the  first  great  need  of  the  State  was  an  adequately  trained  corps 

of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  the  State  normal  schools  should 
bend  every  effort  to  concentrate  upon  the  training  for  the  elementary 

held  and  leave  to  the  other  institutions  in  the  State,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  training  in  specialized  fields.  Twenty-three  students  had  en- 
rolled for  the  special  Household  Economics  diploma.  After  our  cor- 
respondence with  them  twenty  elected  to  go  into  the  elementary  field. 
Thus  we  gained  twenty  more  elementary  teachers  for  our  State. 

The  enrollment  campaign  launched  by  Dr.  West  and  his  stall'  of  as- 
sistants brought  results  in  the  form  of  a  1 5  per  cent  increase  for  the 
year  1920.  We  enrolled  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  students.  Our 
residence  hall  was  taxed  to  its  capacity  as  a  result  of  this.  Every  room 
was  occupied  by  not  less  than  three  students.  Besides  this,  twelve  stu- 
dents used  the  sleeping  porch. 

The  most  significant  work  during  the  year  just  closed  has  been  the 
Increased  Enrollment  Campaign.  The  work  was  systematically  carried 
on  through  the  following  agencies: 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  was  appointed 
field  worker  and  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  this  service. 
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Tie  was  equipped  with  an  automobile;  a  transformer  was  attached  to 
his  motor  to  supply  the  electric  current  for  a  moving  picture  machine, 
which  could  he  packed  snugly  in  car.  But  what  was  this  movie,  and 
whence  had  it  come?  An  able  Alumni  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  their  chairman.  Dr.  Robert  Fawcett,  not  only  produced  "The  Call 
of  the  Flour,"  but  also  supplied  the  black  curtains  and  white  screen 
needed  to  successfully  present  it.  When  he  was  unaccompanied  by 
members  of  the  Normal  School  staff,  he  himself  spoke  to  students 
upon  the  need  of  the  State  for  teachers  and  emphasized  the  personal 
success  that  would  come  to  those  students  who  felt  they  had  an  apti- 
tude for  teaching  beyond  all  other  bents  and  tendencies. 

The  visits  to  high  schools  and  teachers'  meetings  by  member?  of  the 
Xonnal  School  staff  together  with  our  students  was  productive.  The 
principal  spent  a  large  proportion  of  her  time  talking  ti]>on  the  teacher 
training  needs  of  the  State.  When  the  teachers  took  these  trips,  three 
students,  each  representing  different  counties,  accompanied  them. 

Two  editions  of  a  school  newspaper  added  to  our  enrollment,  we  be- 
lieve. These  papers  reported  the  activities  of  the  school  and  were  sent 
to  high  school  students,  high  school  teachers,  superintendents,  super- 
visors and  members  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Visits  of  high  school  seniors  to  the  normal  school  gave  them  an 
idea  of  our  working  plant.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  high  school 
principals  asking  them,  when  on  their  annual  trip  to  either  Annapolis 
or  Washington,  to  plan  a  side  trip  to  the  normal  school.  About  eight 
high  schools  took  advantage  of  this  invitation.  These  were  pleasant 
occasions  in  the  life  of  the  normal,  for  the  students  who  acted  as 
hostesses  were  the  representatives  from  the  particular  county  that  was 
paying  the  visit.  A  luncheon  or  supper  was  planned  for  the  visitors, 
together  with  songs  and  cheers  to  show  the  good  fellowship  and  spirit 
that  existed  in  the  residence  hall. 

Entertaining  the  visiting  volley  ball  teams  that  came  to  compete  in 
the  State  Athletic  Meet  at  Homewood  was  another  means  of  acquaint- 
ing the  State  with  our  facilities.  One  hundred  and  sixty  high  school 
girls  were  entertained  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  June  10  and  11. 
A  committee  of  normal  school  students  remained  after  commencement 
solely  to  act  as  hostesses  for  this  occasion,  which  we  considered  a  red- 
letter  time  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Photographs  of  the  school  were  taken.  It  was  noted  when  visits 
to  high  schools  were  made  that  though  many  large  wall  pictures  of 
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different  colleges  were  hung  on  the  school  walls,  no  attempt  at  acquaint- 
ing students  with  the  plant  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School 
seemed  to  be  in  evidence.  In  the  spring  the  State  Board  of  Education 
authorized  the  printing  of  one  hundred  large  photographs,  wall  picture 
size.  A  very  beautiful  photograph  showing  the  Administration  Build- 
ing and  Newell  Hall  (the  residence  hall)  was  secured.  Twenty  of  these 
pictures  have  been  sent  to  high  schools  and  are  already  hung.  The 
remainder  are  soon  to  be  distributed,  taken  back  to  the  high  schools 
by  members  of  the  class  of  1922  and  1923,  and  with  a  suitable  presen- 
tation speech,  hung  in  their  place  in  the  schools.  Thanks  for  this  are 
due  to  the  high  school  principals,  who  are  co-operating  with  us. 

Co-operation  was  given  by  all  those  wTho  are  in  a  position  to  advise 
students  about  to  graduate ;  superintendents,  supervisors  and  high 
school  principals  especially  have  been  a  factor  in  increasing  our  en- 
rollment. 

Maintenance  scholarships,  provided  by  the  State  School  Law  of  1920 
went  into  effect.  A  student  entering  our  State  Normal  School  pays  no 
tuition  (if  she  lives  in  the  State)  ;  and  if  he  or  she  desires  to  board  in 
one  of  the  residence  halls,  room,  board  and  laundry  are  furnished  for 
the  sum  of  $100  a  year,  or  $2.75  a  week.  The  training  is,  therefore, 
given  free  of  charge  and  board  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  return  for 
this  all  students  pledge  themselves  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the 
State. 

The  Increased  Enrollment  Campaign,  by  the  various  means  cited, 
has  resulted  in  an  enrollment  of  380  students  for  1921-1922,  again 
making  an  increase  of  62  per  cent  over  the  1920-1921  enrollment. 
Whether  we  can  ever  bring  the  school  up  to  the  desired  enrollment  of 
GOO  students  or  not  will  depend  both  upon  the  increase  in  accredited 
four-year  high  schools  and  the  enrollment  in  the  senior  class  of  those 
high  schools.  We  shall  have  to  remember  always  that  we  can  never 
induce  100  per  cent  of  any  graduating  class  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, nor  would  we  want  them  to  do  this.  We  should  like  to  draw 
teachers  from  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates,  who 
should,  by  virtue  of  fitness,  elect  teaching  as  their  vocation.  The  de- 
mand for  higher  standards  among  teachers  has  also  brought  to  the 
Normal  school  as  entering  seniors  several  teachers  holding  second- 
grade  certificates,  whose  training  and  teaching  experience  are  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  junior  year. 
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Stai'f  Changes 

A  change  in  administration  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  many 
changes  in  the  staff.  There  was  only  one  resignation  during  the  summer 
of  1920,  and  that  was  in  the  English  Department.  The  English  De- 
partment had  suffered  from  unfavorable  conditions.  The  new  member 
appointed  by  my  predecessor  was  ill  and  entered  late ;  a  substitute  filled 
in  for  part  time ;  later,  the  instructor  was  obliged  to  resign  because  of 
ill  health,  and  in  February  a  new  instructor,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term.  There  was 
need  for  another  English  teacher,  and  a  Goucher  graduate  of  experi- 
ence was  appointed. 

One  new  course  was  introduced  in  the  curriculum.  There  was  pro- 
vision in  the  budget  for  a  manual  training  teacher,  but,  believing  that 
the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  demanded  that  teachers  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  arts  rather  than  highly  specialized  manual  training, 
Industrial  Arts  was  introduced  and  a  teacher  appointed  in  September. 
We  were  able  to  secure  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  who  under- 
stood both  the  elementary  and  the  normal  school  fields  as  instructor 
in  this  course. 

A  new  instructor  selected  by  Dr.  West,  came  to  take  charge  of  the 
music  department.  This  was  a  part-time  appointment,  the  instructor 
working  for  three  days  in  the  normal  school  and  for  two  days  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Baltimore  county.  Under  her  competent  leadership, 
extra  curriculum  activities  for  the  students  were  planned,  so  that  piano 
instruction  was  given  by  graduates  of  the  Peabody  Institute  at  the 
normal,  and  advanced  piano  and  violin  students  were  instructed  at 
the  Peabody  Institute.  A  glee  club  was  organized,  which  contributed 
to  several  public  recitals  during  the  year,  notably  one  at  which  Mr.  Bart 
Wirtz,  the  cellist,  played.  The  regular  music  course  as  planned  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  introducing  to  our 
girls  the  actual  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  students  practiced  music  as  a  part  of  their  regular  twelve 
weeks'  experience  in  the  elementary  schools  available  as  laboratories. 

One  other  addition  to  our  staff  deserves  attention.  The  position  of 
social  director  was  created  to  supersede  that  of  preceptress  in  the 
residence  hall. 

The  school  suffered  a  real  loss  when  on  March  1,  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  the  dean  and  former  principal,  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  died.  Offi- 
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cials  of  the  State,  teachers  and  loyal  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, came  together  one  Sunday  in  April  to  join  in  a  memorial  service 
and  pay  the  honor  they  felt  for  her  personally  and  professionally.  She 
had  been  connected  with  the  school  for  fifty-five  years  as  graduate, 
teacher,  principal,  dean. 

A  report  like  this  should  make  clear  that  activities  are  carried  on  to 
keep  the  staff  alive  and  growing  professionally,  as  well  as  those  which 
unify  the  work  of  such  a  school.  Faculty  meetings  that  define  and  de- 
velop a  program  are  the  most  important  single  agency  for  this  purpose, 
we  believe. 

When  the  faculty  met  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  school  year  in 
regular  session,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  for  the  twenty- 
second  time  since  September  11.  1920,  the  first  meeting.  The  meetings 
have  taken  place  regularly  every  two  weeks,  and  in  addition  there  have 
been  a  number  of  occasions  on  which  the  faculty  has  been  convened  to 
consider  special  matters.  At  all  times  the  attendance  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily good. 

On  September  30,  the  principal,  in  outlining  a  general  policy,  stated 
that  during  the  coming  year  special  stress  would  be  placed  on  these 
matters:  The  publicity  campaign  for  increasing  the  enrollment,  the 
work  of  students  in  the  Practice  School,  definite  study  for  faculty  meet- 
ings. Concerning  all  of  these  matters  she  invited  free  and  informal 
discussion.    This  ideal  has  in  a  large  measure  been  realized. 

At  this  meeting  the  principal  presented  the  comprehensive  topic  to  be 
worked  out  togethev  by  the  faculty  during  the  year:  "The  Considera- 
tion of  the  lnterrelati"n  between  the  Child  and  his  Environment,"  with 
special  reference  to  its  bearing  on  education.  Education  takes  into 
consideration  first,  the  child  as  the  raw  material ;  second,  the  play  on  the 
child  of  his  environment.  In  order  to  understand  children  aright  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  careful  consideration  of  their  original  nature  and 
of  their  individual  differences. 

Mr.  Dunkle  gave  in  the  opening  discussion  an  analysis  of  the  modern 
conception  of  child  nature,  individual  differences  and  adjustment  to 
environment. 

The  initial  discussion  was  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  environment  on  the  individual,  with  special  reference  to  our  own 
student  body.  Quoting  from  Watson,  "Our  personality  is  the  result  of 
what  we  start  out  with,  plus  what  we  have  lived  through,"  Miss  Scar- 
borough led  this  discussion. 
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The  third  point  of  view  was  presented  by  Mr.  Raee.  It  consisted  of 
a  study  of  the  relation  existing  between  science,  as  a  school  study,  and 
the  original  nature  of  the  child. 

Miss  Weisel,  on  December  twentieth,  spoke  on  the  educational  value 
of  Industrial  Arts.  ''Education,''  she  said,  "aims  to  give  children  free- 
dom, initiative  and  responsibility." 

It  was  decided  at  the  January  first  meeting  that  several  talks  should 
be  given  on  what  composes  civilized  man's  environment  and  how  he  has 
affected  it.  Man's  environment  analyzed  has  various  aspects:  Material, 
social,  political,  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  What  has  man  done 
through  the  ages  to  modify  the  world  into  which  he  was  born? 

Miss  Dowell  gave  the  opening  talk,,  showing  the  marvelous  material 
changes  wrought  by  man  in  overcoming  his  natural  limitations,  in  in- 
creasing his  power,  his  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  for  usefulness. 

The  secretary  of  the  faculty  followed  with  a  brief  outline  of  man's 
accomplishments  in  the  political  and  social  field,  pointing  out  that  in 
spite  of  his  past  creative  work  a  vast  field  still  remains  for  man's 
endeavor. 

Dr.  Burdick  and  Dr.  Clough  discussed  what  the  Department  of  Social 
Hygiene  had  planned  to  improve  the  physical  environment  of  children, 
stressing  especially  the  modern  attitude  toward  sex  education.  Dr. 
Clough  spoke  especially  of  the  instruction  that  should  be  given  normal 
school  students. 

Miss  Greenlaw's  contribution  to  the  big  problem  was  an  appraisal 
showing  the  relation  of  the  study  of  practical  arts  to  the  child's  growth 
by  the  use  of  projects  in  school  work. 

Miss  Amberson  outlined  some  vital  problems  that  the  home  is  facing 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  changing  world 
in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Miss  Davis  reported  at  another  meeting  w  hat  in  her  opinion  can  be 
done  and  what  is  being  done  in  our  Elementary  School  in  the  matter  of 
sex  education. 

Finally  on  May  '2~>  the  faculty  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Professor 
Gambrill,  of  Teachers'  College,  speak  on  "Nationalism  and  American 
Traits." 

Beside  the  extended  discussion  of  the  large  topics  outlined  above, 
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much  routine  work  was  accomplished  by  the  faculty  group,  as  well  as 
the  arriving  at  a  number  of  important  decisions  of  such  work  as : 

1.  Planning  publicity  work  in  high  schools. 

2.  Mapping  out  a  plan  for  systematic  study,  with  view  to  academic 
credit. 

3.  Testing  and  estimating  classes  for  reclassification. 

4.  Mapping  out  a  practice  teaching  progam  and  deciding  on  a  minimum 
requirement  for  practice  teaching. 

5.  Devising  ways  of  bringing  the  heads  of  normal  school  departments 
into  close  touch  with  the  practice  school  work. 

6.  Adopting  the  Missouri  system  of  uniform  marking. 

7.  Deciding  on  a  new  type  of  assemblies. 

8.  Organizing  a  school  paper. 

Students'  Plan  of  Practice.  A  normal  school  revolves  around  its 
laboratory,  which  is  elementary  school  practice  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  children  distributed  in  seven  grades,  under  four 
teachers,  one  of  whom  acted  as  principal  during  the  past  year.  There 
was  need  for  more  practice  classes  than  the  seven  available  in  the 
practice  school,  so,  through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Cooper,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Baltimore  Countv  Schools,  and  three  of  his  rural 
teachers,  we  were  able  to  add  to  our  laboratory  the  two-room  school  at 
Lutherville  and  the  one-room  school  at  Ridge.  This  enabled  us  to 
differentiate  the  practice  of  the  senior  group.  They  were  given  a  choice 
between  primary  or  intermediate  grades  in  the  rural  field.  Twenty  per 
cent  elected  the  rural  field.  This  is  a  larger  percentage  than  holds 
good  in  most  normal  schools  of  the  country,  only  three  per  cent  electing 
rural  practice.  Fifty-four  graduates,  nine  of  whom  had  taken  the  two- 
year  teaching  course  in  Home  Economics,  received  diplomas  on  June 
eighth,  and  later  five  deferred  diplomas  were  granted  students  of  1919- 
and  1920-192]  at  the  close  of  six  weeks  in  the  summer  session 

work. 

The  activities  of  the  students  throughout  the  year  have  centered  not 
only  in  their  two  literary  societies,  the  Normal  and  the  Pestalozzi,  but 
also  in  a  newly  organized  History  Club,  Psychology  Club,  Glee  Club, 
Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  a  Student  Government 
Council 

The  plan  for  student  government  was  studied  and  discussed  through- 
out the  year.  After  due  consideration  the  students  voted  to  reject  it, 
but  a  month  later  reversed  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  responsibility. 
One  month  of  the  year  was  left  in  which  to  try  out  the  new  plan.   It  is 
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left  for  the  classes  of  1921-1922  and  1922-1923  to  develop  this  organi- 
zation into  good  working  shape. 

Throughout  the  year  all  courses  were  planned  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  give  college  grade.  This  meant  the  abolishing  of  the  academic 
group,  or  the  fourth  year  high  school  class,  which  we  were  attempting 
to  carry  without  adequate  facilities.  When  this  matter  was  discussed 
with  the  State  Board  we  were  authorized  to  accept  only  graduates  of 
fully  accredited  four-year  high  school  courses  for  1921  and  1922.  An 
equivalent  offered  in  the  form  of  a  college  entrance  examination  was 
attempted  by  three  applicants.  None  of  these  passed.  We  are  pleased 
to  report  that  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  juniors  enrolled  are  all  gradu- 
ates of  four-year  high  school  courses. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  held  June  eighth.  Professor 
William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers,  Columbia  University,  the  recognized 
authority  in  the  country  on  teacher  training,  spoke  on  "A  True  Profes- 
sion of  Teaching."  Governor  Ritchie  presented  the  diplomas.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  commencement  was  a  message  from  the  Alumni,  given 
by  Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  supervisor  of  schools  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  and  a  message  from  the  faculty,  delivered  by  Miss  Anita 
Do  well. 

There  are  two  matters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  school  that 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  report.  (The  financial  statement  of  the 
Normal  School  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  volume.)  The  first  is  that 
as  a  matter  of  school  history  it  is  well  to  record  that  in  January,  1921, 
the  business  department  began  its  co-operation  with  the  State  Central 
Purchasing  Bureau.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  a  member 
of  that  bureau.  Allied  to  this  was  the  registering  with  the  State  Em- 
ployment Commission  of  all  teaching  and  managerial  positions.  The 
Commission  has  immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  managerial  positions 
only.  The  professional  phases  of  the  work  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  second  matter  relates  to  a  survey  that  was  authorized  by  the 
Board  upon  the  request  of  the  principal,  that  was  made  by  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Fisher,  a  graduate  of  MacDonald  Institute  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  now  assisting  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Miss  Fisher's  survey  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  three  experts :  A  Dormitiory  Director,  as- 
sistant Dormitory  Director  and  Dietitian  ;  a  card  record  system  for 
purchases,  expenditures,  stock  keeping  and  employees ;  and  suggestions 
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for  all  phases  of  managerial  details  in  the  residence  hall,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  business  relations  of  the  director  of  the  dormitory 
with  the  registrar's  and  bookkeeper's  departments.  As  a  result  of  the 
recommendation  to  employ  experts  in  the  dormitory,  the  need  for  a 
purchasing*  agent  would  no  longer  exist,  so  the  position  of  business 
manager  was  abolished,  and  the  two  positions  of  dormitory  director 
and  of  registrar  were  created. 

The  preceding  statement  is  a  brief  account  of  our  growth  and  de- 
velopment for  the  year.  In  closing  I  should  like  to  add  an  expression 
of  my  appreciation  for  the  spirit  t»f  loyalty  and  co-operation  manifested 
by  all  members  of  the  staff.  Without  their  vision  the  important  work  of 
such  a  normal  school  as  this  could  never  have  l>een  accomplished. 
With  the  help  of  all  we  shall  push  on  to  greater  things  this  year. 


FROSTBURG  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


James  Widdowson,  Principal 

The  nineteenth  academic  year  of  the  Frostburg  State  Normal  School 
opened  on  September  li),  1921,  under  better  conditions  and  with  a 
much  better  outlook  than  had  been  the  case  in  several  of  the  previous 
years.  The  total  number  of  professional  students,  including"  all  ses- 
sions, was  318;  the  pupils  in  the  training  and  demonstration  school- 
numbered  180.    The  classification  was  as  follows : 


Seniors   29 

Juniors   28 

Evening  Course   16 

Summer  Session    245 

Training  School    120 

Demonstration  School    60 


Total   498 


The  senior  class  was  of  about  average  size  and  included  twenty-three 
students  who  took  the  regular  two-year  normal  course,  and  six  who 
had  had  a  high  school  education,  or  the  equivalent,  and  credit  for 
sufficient  professional  work  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  course  in 
one  year.  These  one-year  students  we  find  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
class  because  of  their  contribution  to  the  professional  spirit  of  the 
school. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  enrolment  at  the  Normal  School  will  be  notice- 
ably increased  now  that  teachers'  salaries  are  more  adequate.  The 
present  industrial  depression,  however,  may  operate  to  defeat  this  de- 
sired end,  because  many  of  the  high  school  graduates  who  wish  to 
teach  are  tempted  or  compelled  to  find  an  immediate  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  They  come  from  families  of  modest  incomes — families 
that  have  already  made  considerable  sacrifice  to  send  their  children  to 
high  school.  Unless  the  cost  of  attending  the  normal  school  is  made 
very  small,  therefore,  such  students  will  be  unable  to  attend  and,  if  they 
teach  at  all  will  do  so  upon  training  amounting  to  little  more  than 
high  school  graduation.  Being  for  the  most  part  of  studious  turn  of 
mind,  they  can  with  little  difficulty  pass  the  teachers'  examinations  and 
so  qualify  for  one  of  the  lower  grade  certificates.    If  adequate  dis- 
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crimination  is  made  between  trained  and  untrained  teachers  and  it 
liberal  opportunities  for  teacher  training  are  provided,  this  loss  of 
possible  normal  school  students  on  account  of  financial  conditions  may 
be  avoided. 

In  reviewing"  the  work  of  the  year  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
progress  in  what  might  be  called  the  schoolroom  arts- — drawing,  con- 
struction, singing,  reading  and  public  speaking.  While  these  courses 
are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  teacher's  personal 
skill  and  affording  better  examples  for  imitation,  much  of  the  life 
of  the  school  has  centered  around  these  modes  of  expression,  and 
through  them  a  direct  appeal  to  actual  and  prospective  patrons  has 
been  established.  The  course  in  oral  and  written  expression  makes 
use  of  problems  selected  from  the  fiields  of  economics,  sociology,  edu- 
cation and  literature.  The  material  thus  used  broadens  the  interests 
of  the  student  and  gives  her  an  insight  into  the  educational  and  social 
problems  of  the  day,  as  well  as  affording  her  the  means  of  developing 
her  powers  of  expression.  At  one  of  the  daily  assemblies  held  during 
the  week  the  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
ability  along  the  lines  indicated. 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  been  organized  to  furnish  music  for  special 
occasions  and  create  interest  in  the  subject,  and  also  to  provide  addi- 
tional training  for  those  students  who  may  desire  more  instruction  in 
the  right  use  of  the  voice  than  is  included  in  the  regular  curriculum. 
During  the  past  year  the  club  gave  its  annual  entertainment,  known  as 
the  "State  Normal  Revue."  The  program  was  given  by  both  the 
normal  and  the  training-  school  students  and  was  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  club.  The  Lyric  Theatre  was  filled  to  capacity 
for  the  two  performances,  and  many  requests  for  a  third  presentation 
were  received.  The  proceeds  were  over  a  thousand  dollars  and  will 
be  used  for  purposes  in  which  the  student  body  is  interested.  The 
"Revue"  was  used  also  in  the  interest  of  increased  enrolment  at  the 
normal  school.  Groups  of  the  girls  were  sent  to  the  Allegany  County 
high  schools  and  gave  pleasing  parts  of  the  program,  at  the  close  of 
which  one  of  the  girls  made  an  appeal  for  members  of  the  graduating 
class  to  enrol  at  the  Normal.  In  order  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  high  school  students  and  foster  a  common  interest  in  education, 
the  club  gave  its  program  in  several  other  high  schools,  more  distant 
from  Frostburg,  with  the  understanding  that  the  net  proceeds,  after 
the  expenses  were  paid,  were  to  be  used  by  the  high  schools  for  some 
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project  or  projects  of  their  own,  such  as  building  up  the  school 
libraries.  In  every  instance  a  considerable  balance  was  left  for  the 
local  school,  and  very  cordial  relations  were  established  between  its 
students  and  those  from  the  normal  school. 

Practice  teaching  in  the  training  school  is  the  immediate  test  of 
normal  school  instruction.  The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  well  or 
poorly  done  to  the  degree  to  which  it  produces  good  or  indifferent 
results  in  the  training  school.  In  order  to  make  instruction  in  the 
normal  school  bear  more  directly  upon  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  taught,  some  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  plan  for 
practice  teaching.  During  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  the 
student  specializes  upon  the  organization  and  the  presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  studies  intensively  the  reaction  of  the  pupil.  Until  the 
student-teacher  develops  some  skill  along  these  lines  a  critic  teacher 
or  a  room  teacher  bears  almost  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  classroom.  The  student-teacher  is  thus  con- 
fronted with  many  problems  of  classroom  management  which  arise 
from  poor  handling  of  subject  matter,  and,  when  she  has  attained  some 
skill  in  teaching,  the  difficulties  of  classroom  management  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  second  semester  each  student  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  room  for  half  a  day  during  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
assuming  full  responsibility.  She  is  visited  occasionally  by  the  critic 
teacher  and  by  the  room  teacher,  in  order  that  they  become  acquainted 
with  her  problems  and  be  able  to  assist  her  as  much  as  possible  in  con- 
ference. The  remaining  half  of  the  day  is  spent  in  observing  the 
work  of  regular  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  in  conference  with  in- 
structors, and  in  the  preparation  of  work  for  the  following  day. 

The  annual  commencement  was  held  in  the  Frostburg  Opera  House, 
on  Wednesday,  June  8.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Dickey,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Allegany  County,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Dickey  discussed  some  of  the 
leading  tendencies  in  education  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
modern  schools  over  those  of  the  past.  Essays  were  delivered  by  two 
members  of  the  class  and  music  was  furnished  by  the  normal  school 
orchestra.  Mr.  Clayton  Purnell,  member  of  the  State  Roard  of  Edu- 
cation, presented  the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  of  Casli  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  period  October  1,  1920  to 

September  30,  1921 


Receipts  : 

Balance,  October  1,  1920   $11,432.58 

State  Department  of  Education   $61,182.22 

State  Normal  School,  Towson   135.060.77 

Frostburg  State  Normal  School   20,028.03 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School   33.094.36 

Pension  Fund  for  Retired  Teachers   36,250.00 

General  Education  Board   7.005.00 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements   7.500.00 

Vocational    Education   7,865.74 

1  Musical  Education   5.000.00 

Discount    170.00 

  313,156.72 


Total  Receipts  and  Balance   $324,589.30 

Disbursements  : 

State  Department  of  Education   $52,236.42 

Maryland  State  Normal  School.  Towson   156,397.24 

Frostburg  State  Normal  School   20.689.33 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Dorm)....  5,504.67 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School   22.657.22 

Pension  Fund  for  Retired  Teachers   35,621.61 

General  Education  Board   7.014  84 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements   6,856.23 

Vocational  Education   7.055.12 

Physical   Education   5,000.00 

  $319,032.68 


Balance.  September  30.  1921   $5,556.62 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Receipts  : 

State  Appropriation    $50,000.00 

Interest   841.91 

Sundries    335.31 

Note    10.000.00 

  $61,182.22 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries    $32,477.69 

Rent    4,491.63 

Postage    1.076.33 

Office  supplies   1,975.58 

Printing    1.534.54 

Books  and  periodicals   202.63 
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Telegraph  and  telephone   496.94 

Telephone    1.76 

Furniture  and  fixtures   680.88 

Blue  prints   6.38 

Office  improvements   78.01 

Marking  examination  papers   500.25 

Conference  expenses   33.50 

Consultant   architect   412.50 

Engrossing  diplomas   7.20 

Freight  and  express   5.27 

Travel   6,625.53 

State  Board— hotel   455.74 

State  Board— travel   596.56 

Association  dues,  etc   437.50 

Petty  Cash   140.00 


Total    $52,236.42 

Deficit,  Audit,  September  30,  1920   1,625.34 

  $53,861.76 

Balance,  September  30,  1921   $7,320.46 

MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TOWSON 


Balance,  School  Account,  October  1.  1920   $26,651.88 

Balance,  Book  Fund  Account,  October  1,  1920   1,301.20 

Receipts  : 

Baltimore  County  School  Board   $1,480.00 

State  appropriations   84,000.00 

Summer  school  receipts   15,563.16 

Tuition  fees,  etc   34,017.61 


$27,953.08 


135.060.77 


Total   $163,013.85 

Disbursements  : 

Social  hygiene   $4,620.00 

Salaries    68,966.17 

Fuel    12.141.46 

Postage    457.02 

Office  supplies   321.47 

Printing   1.233.28 

Books  and  periodicals   339.62 

Food   34,188.09 

Fodder    143.25 

Medicine,  medical  and  surgical  supplies   230.72 

Laboratory  supplies   885.24 

Household  supplies   2,212.60 

Agricultural  implements  and  supplies   040.74 

Telephone  and  telegraph   638.63 

Freight  and  express   1*83.69 

Dormitory  refurnishings   59.05 

Fngincers'  supplies  and  expenses   387.63 

Laundry  supplies  and  expenses   1.075.46 

Repairs  to  buildings   1.036.33 

Repairs  to  machinery   641.36 
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Commencements,  lectures,  etc  

Electricity  and  gas  

Water   

Automobile  supplies  and  expenses. 
New  automobile  and  equipment.  . . . 

Equipment  

Improvement  to  grounds......... 

School  supplies  

Movie  film  and  machine  expenses.. 
Travel  and  administration  expense 

janitor's  supplies  

New  dormitory  facilities  

Desks,  black  boards,  etc  

Roads,  sewers,  athletic  fields,  etc. . . 

Field  agent's  travel  

Field  agent's  auto  travel  

Refund  of  board  

Book  deposit  refund  

Commission  on  music  tuition  

Discount   


Balance,  September  30,  1921 

FROSTBURG  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Receipts  : 

State  appropriations   $20,000.00 

Refund,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co   28.03 


Disbursements  : 

Salaries    $14,253.32 

Fuel   1,632.03 

Postage   22.50 

Office  supplies   31.14 

Printing   103.18 

Books  and  periodicals   769.06 

Laboratory  supplies   48.91 

Agricultural   implements   3.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph   94.44 

Freight  and  express   38.20 

[anitor's  supplies   153.36 

Light   253.43 

Water   132.13 

Land  and  building  rentals   8.60 

Household  supplies  and  furniture   409.11 

Enrollment   expense   222.80 

Class  room  supplies   60.51 

Association  dues,  etc   85.78 

Diplomas   17.40 

Repairs  to  buildings   33.81 

Laboratory  equipment   32.39 

Sustenance  reduction  costs   1.400.00 

Repairs    884.23 


Total    $20,689.33 

Deficit,  audit  of  September  30,  1920   2,309.53 


359.20 
1,751.77 
1,860.57 
1.224.82 
1,553.73 
5,762.83 
259.38 
3.572.75 
123.49 
1,237.16 
526.79 
4.576.02 
363.57 
27.50 
516.04 
893.37 
451.00 
340.05 
245.10 
50.00 


Deficit,  September  30,  1921 


$156,397.24 
$6,616.61 


$20,028.03 


$22,998.86 
$2,970.83 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  1")7 

BOWIE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

(Dormitory  Account) 
Appropriation   $18,000.00 

Disbursements  : 

Heating  plant   $3,772.37 

Sewage  plant   960.00 

Furniture  and  equipment   772.30 

Total    $5,504.67 

Deficit,  October  1,  1920   17,004.42 

  $22,509.09 

Deficit,  September  30,  1921   $4,509.09 

BOWIE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

(School  Account) 
Balance,  October  1,  1920   $125.68 

Receipts  : 

State  appropriations   14,000.00 

Sale  of  farm  produce   590.17 

Vocational  reimbursement   453.33 

Reimbursement  on  merchandise   26.86 

Reimbursement,  student  sustenance   24.00 


Disbursements  : 

Social  hygiene   $2,272.00 

Salaries    9.521.75 

Fuel   1,436.89 

Postage    36.90 

Orifice  supplies   63.45 

Printing    166.50 

Books  and  periodicals   997.42 

Fodder   363.40 

Medicine,  medical  and  surgical  supplies   1.28 

Laboratory  supplies   180.31 

Household  supplies   328.37 

Agricultural  implements  and  supplies   895.80 

Telephone  and  telegraph   32.64 

Freight  and  express   33.08 

Refurnishings    84.00 

Engineer's  supplies   591.57 

Travel  expense   69.41 

Repairs  to  buildings   544.09 

Repairs  to  machinery   972.44 

School  supplies   52.71 

Commencements,  entertainments,  lectures   14.31 

Well  and  water   1.562.50 

Engrossing  diplomas   8.40 

Janitor's  supplies   10.00 

Student  sustenance  reduction  costs   2,-118.00 


$15,220.04 


$22,057.2: 


Total  Deficit,  September  30,  1921 


$7,437.  IS 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 


Receipts  : 

Appropriations    $7,500.00 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries    $2,500.00 

Expenses  —  Dr.  Buckingham   200.00 

Clerical   assistants   671.73 

Rent    408.33 

Travel  and  hotel   1,397.02 

Books  and  periodicals   49.24 

Supplies    782.41 

Printing   33.92 

Furniture  and  equipment   151.20 

Telephone  and  telegraph   36.44 

Postage    300.00 

Refund  to  General  Education  Board   325.94 

  $6,856.23 


Balance,  September  30.  1921   $643.77 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Receipts  : 

State  appropriation   $5,000.00 

Disbursements  to  September  30.  1921   5.000.00 


Balance.  September  30.  1921    000.00 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Balance,  October  1,  1920   $234.74 

Receipts  : 

State  appropriations   5,000.00 

Federal    reimbursement   2.865.74 

  $8,100.48 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries   $4,999.92 

Travel   956.80 

Clerical   assistant   749.97 

Automobile  supplies  and  expenses   105.44 

Printing    139.25 

Equipment    59.00 

Supplies  and  expenses   40.42 

Advertising   4.32 

  $7,055.12 


Balance.  September  30.  1921   $1,045.36 

PENSIONS  FOR  RETIRED  TEACHERS 

Balance.  October  1.  1920   $2,524.59 

Receipts  : 

State  appropriation   36.000.00 

Cancelled  checks  credited   250.00 

  $38,774.59 

Disbursements,  October  1.  1920.  to  September  30.  1921   $35,621.61 


Balance.  September  30,  1921   $3,152.98 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 
Receipts  : 

Appropriation   $7,005.00 

Disbursements  : 

Salary  of  Supervisor   $3,499.92 

Travel    1,500.00 

Teacher  training   2,005.00 

Printing    9.92 


Total    $7,014.84 

Deficit,  audit  September  30,  1920   266.22 

  $7,281.06 

Deficit,  September  30,  1921   $276.06 


FOURTH  SUMMER  SESSION,  MARYLAND  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TOWSON 


The  1921  Summer  Session  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at 
Tovvson  was  held  for  six  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  20,  and  end- 
ing Friday,  July  29.  The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  the  principal, 
and  the  faculty  was  made  up  as  follows,  six  members  of  the  regular 
staff  participating,  the  others  having  been  invited  co  participate  in  the 
work  from  fields  in  other  states  and  institutions: 

Lida  Lee  Tall,  B.  S.,  Director. 
William  Burdick,  M.  D.,  Physical  Education. 
Amy  Crewe,  Grammar  Grade  Education. 
Anita  Dowell,  Nature  Study  and  Hygiene. 

J.  L.  Dunkle,  Educational  Psychology,  Tests  and  Measurements. 

Helen  Edwards.  Penmanship. 

Edna  Frances,  Plays  and  Games. 

Vera  Greenlaw,  Industrial  Arts. 

A.  M.  Isanogle,  History. 

Alice  Munn,  English  and  Mathematics. 

Nicholas  Orem,  The  Psychology  of  Rural  Life  and  the  Rural  School 
Curriculum. 

Ernest  E.  Race,  Geography. 
Helen  M.  Shurt7:,  Music. 

Ella  Sweeney.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Primary  Grades. 


DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL. 

Emily  A.  Barnes,  Grammar  Grades. 
Mabel  Sterling,  Primary  Grades. 
The  list  of  courses  follows: 

1.  A  course  in  supervision  for  beginners,  planned  especially  for  teachers 
who  may  become  candidates  for  supervisors  and  helping  teachers. 
Only  especially  qualified  teachers  elected  by  the  superintendents  will 
be  admitted  to  this  course  Miss  Tall 

?.  Principles  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology,  Standard  Tests  and 

Measurements  Mr.  Dunkle 

3.  Rural  Sociology,  the  rural  school  curriculum  Mr.  Orem 

4.  Principles  underlying  the  Teaching  of  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  So- 

cialized Activities  in  the  Primary  Grades  Miss  Sweeney 
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nil 


5.  Principles  underlying  the  Curriculum  of  the  Grammar  Grades  (4,  5, 

6,  7  and  8),  with  special  attention  to  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Litera- 
ture Miss  Crewe 

6.  Principles  underlying  the  Teaching  of  Spoken  and  Written  English 

in  the  first  six  grades,  with  special  attention  to  developing  minimum 
essentials   for  these  grades  Miss  Crewe 

7.  History.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  Modern 

European  History  Mr.  Isanogle 

8.  linglish.    Composition  and  Grammar — an  academic  course  Miss  Munn 

9.  Mathematics.    A  review  of    High  School   Arithmetic.  Algebra  and 

Geometry  Miss  Munn 

10.  Nature  Study  and  Hygiene.    Both  of  these  will  be  practical  courses 

for  the  grades.   Hygiene  will  include  First  Aid  Miss  Dowell 

11.  Geography.     Principles  of  Geography,  Elementary  Geography,  Ad- 

vanced Geography  Mr.  Race 

12.  Industrial  Arts.    A  practical  study  with  illustrative  projects  that  show 

the  race  has  provided  itself  with  books  and  records,  clothing,  shelter, 
good  building  materials  and  tools.  This  will  include  a  great  deal  of 
hand  work  and  applied  art  Miss  Greenlaw 

13.  Music.    A  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  school.     If  there  is 

sufficient  demand,  this  will  be  divided  into  primary  and  grammar 
grade  groups  Miss  Shurtz 

14.  Physical  Education.    Plays  and  games  Dr.  Burdick,  Miss  Frances 

15.  Penmanship.     A  course  for  grade  teachers  that   will   also  include 

stardardization  through  the  use  of  a  scale  and  practical  tests  in 
writing.  The  instructor  is  a  teacher  from  the  Detroit  school  system, 
who  has  been  trained  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis  in  the  penmanship 
methods  used  in   Detroit  Miss  Edwards 

16.  Demonstration  School. 

Class  1.    Primary  Grades  (1,  2  and  3)  Miss  Sterling 

Class  2.    Intermediate  Grades  (4,  5  and  6)  Miss  Barnes 
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The  teachers  in  attendance  numbered  370,  the  largest  enrollment  in 
the  history  of  the  school : 

1918—245  students.  1920—262  students. 

191ft— 165  students.  1921—370  students. 

The  distribution  and  certification  of  the  teachers  by  counties  was  as 
follows : 
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Totals  

23 

124 

44 

91 

78 
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Obviously  the  residence  hall,  stretched  to  its  limit  to  hold  the  winter 
student  body,  235  strong,  was  not  adequate  for  the  larger  number. 
More  than  one  hundred  students  found  lodging  in  Towson,  [dlewylde, 
and  Govans,  and  the  best  homes  in  these  communities  were  thrown  open 
for  our  comfort  and  use.  Room,  board  and  laundry  in  the  dormitory 
were  furnished  for  $7.50  per  week;  students  living  in  the  neighboring 
districts  paid  whatever  room  rent  was  charged  and  secured  meals  and 
laundry  in  the  residence  hall  for  $5.50  per  week. 

The  social  and  recreational  activities,  under  the  competent  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Edna  Frances,  assistant  director  of  the  Public  Athletic 
League,  contributed  greatly  to  the  happiness  and  spirit  of  the  school. 
The  State  Normal  Summer  Session  women,  in  a  field  day  afternoon, 
played  a  match  game  with  the  women  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  summer 
session,  and  came  out  victorious. 

Upon  invitation  of  Mr.  Regus,  assistant  registrar  at  the  Hopkins,  who 
directed  the  excursions  of  the  Hopkins  Summer  Session,  the  students 
of  both  institutions  joined  in  the  pleasure  and  benefit  received  from 
trips  to  Annapolis  and  Washington. 

On  July  21  there  was  planned  a  Superintendent's  Program,  in  which 
all  county  superintendents  were  invited  to  participate.  Nineteen  super- 
intendents were  present  and  listened  to  two  discussions,  one  led  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Holloway,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  on  "The 
Progress  of  the  Making  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  for  Rural 
Schools" ;  the  other  led  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Orem,  Superintendent  of 
Prince  George's  County,  on  "The  Summer  Session,  Its  Problems  and 
Opportunities."  This  proved  to  be  a  profitable  feature  and  will  prob- 
ably be  repeated  another  year. 

In  selecting  courses  students  were  asked  to  follow  these  suggestions : 

Note:  A  student  may  choose  not  more  than  three  courses  with  an  ohservation 
hour  in  addition. 

1.  Inexperienced  Teachers  (who  have  never  taught)  : 

One  course  in  a  professional  subject. 
One  course  in  methods. 
One  academic  course. 

One  hour  of  observation  in  the  demonstration  school. 

2.  Kxperienced  Teachers : 

One  course  in  a  professional  subject. 
One  course  in  methods. 
One  academic  course. 

One  hour  of  ohservation  in  the  demonstration  school. 
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3.  High  School  Equivalents: 

Two  academic  courses. 

One  course  in  a  professional  subject. 

One  hour  of  observation  in  the  demonstration  school. 

4.  Supervision  Groups : 

One  course  in  supervision. 
One  other  professional  subject. 
One  methods  or  academic  course. 

One  hour  of  observation  in  the  demonstration  school. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  FROSTBURG  STATE  NORMAL 


SCHOOL 

The  fourth  summer  session  of  the  Frostburg  State  Normal  School 
was  held  during  the  six  weeks  from  June  20  to  July  29,  L921.  The 
attendance  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  summer 
session  and  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors.  The 
seven  teachers  chosen  from  outside  the  regular  faculty  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

.M.  J.  Ziegler,  A.  M-,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Princeton  University. 

Lucy  Helen  Meacham,  A.  M.,  School  Principal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  Harley,  A.  M.,  Supervising  Principal,  Mount  Union,  Pa. 

Joshua  Bowen,  M.  D.,  State  Department  of  Health. 

Jane  Holliday,  A.  B.,  Union  High  School,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Violet  E.  Raney,  Principal  Elementary  Schools,  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

M.  E.  Quigg,  Teacher  Primary  Grades,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  increase  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  has  been  continu- 
ous since  the  first  session  was  held,  until  now  the  first  enrolment  has 
been  practically  doubled.  The  enrolment  from  Garrett  County  was 
this  year  about  twice  that  of  last  year.  A  gratifying  number  of  the 
students  have  attended  several  consecutive  sessions  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue until  sufficient  credits  for  a  first  grade  certificate  have  been 
earned.  The  purposefulness  and  professional  spirit  of  these  students 
make  themselves  felt  throughout  the  school. 

The  classification  of  the  students  according  to  their  educational 
equipment  is  shown  by  the  following: 

First  Grade  Certificates   70 

High  School  Graduate  or  Equivalent   107 

Third  Grade  and  Provisional  Certificates   52 

Neither  4- Year  High  School  Course  nor  Certificate.  16 

The  increase  in  enrolment  took  place  in  the  group  which  had  had 
four  years  of  high  school  work  or  the  equivalent.  There  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  with  less  than  this  amount  of  aca- 
demic training.  Some  of  these  possess  in  a  marked  degree  a  natural 
aptitude  for  teaching,  have  had  experience  in  rural  communities,  and 
will  become  valuable  teachers  in  that  type  of  community  when  they 
have  had  adequate  training. 
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The  summer  school  faculty  was  of  the  opinion  that  students  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education,  should  after  their  first  six  weeks' 
professional  training,  take  not  more  than  one  professional  course  dur- 
ing any  summer  session  until  the  full  academic  course,  or  the  equiva- 
lent has  heen  completed,  and  that  more  academic  courses  should  be 
given  at  the  normal  summer  session  than  the  present  schedule  calls  for. 
The  students  will  thus  receive  direct  assistance  in  preparing  for  the 
State  examinations  which  establish  the  equivalency  of  a  high  school 
education. 

The  organization  of  the  courses  should  be  based  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  above  classification  of  students.  This  plan  was  followed  to 
some  degree  at  the  last  summer  session  and  by  giving  rather  homo- 
geneous groups  for  teaching  purposes,  resulted  most  satisfactorily. 

The  dormitory  space  has  always  been  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
summer  school  students.  This  year  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
students  could  be  housed  in  the  dormitory  and  more  than  ninety  were 
compelled  to  find  rooms  and  board  outside. 

Twenty  courses,  including  five  new  ones  in  tests  and  measurements, 
primary  methods  and  music,  were  offered  in  this  summer  session,  and 
some  of  them  were  in  such  demand  as  to  lead  to  overcrowding  of  the 
rooms.   The  courses,  with  the  enrolment  in  each,  are  listed  below:: 


1.  Theory  and  Practice   80 

2.  School   Management   31 

3.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements   55 

4.  Educational  Psychology    49 

5.  English  Literature    18 

6.  English  Composition    43 

7.  Teaching  English,  Primary  Grades   123 

&  Teaching  English,  Upper  Grades   18 

9.  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Lower  Grades   53 

10.  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Upper  Grades   47 

11.  Elementary  Science    22 

12.  Teaching  Geography,  Upper  Grades   17 

13.  Teaching  History  and  Civics.  Upper  Grades   57 

14.  Modern  History    25 

15.  Physical  Education  and  Recreation   28 

16.  Industrial  Arts   45 

17.  Music,  Elementary  Grades    24 

18.  Music,  Upper  Grades    28 

19.  Teaching  History  and  Geography.  Lower  Grades....  18 

20.  Penmanship   25 
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The  courses  received  very  thorough  treatment  and  necessitated  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  library.  Increased  library  facilities,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional equipment  for  classroom  and  instructional  purposes,  are  needed 
for  the  summer  session. 

The  "extra-curricular"  features  of  the  session  consisted  of  the  daily 
assemblies ;  addresses  on  subjects  suitable  for  general  instruction ; 
typical  special  holiday  programs;  typical  social  events;  campus  hour, 
featuring  story  and  song ;  excursions  to  the  glass  factory,  the  coal 
mines,  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Plant,  and  the  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill.  The  students  were  much  interested  in  the  factories 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  every  Saturday  groups  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
students  went  to  observe  the  processes  by  which  raw  material  becomes 
the  finished  product.  A  great  deal  of  the  information  thus  acquired 
was  used  in  working  out  lesson  plans  and  special  types  of  teaching. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  1921  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Maryland  was  held 
at  College  Park  for  six  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  20,  and  closing 
Friday,  July  29.  The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  Mr.  Harold  F.  Cotterman,  and  was  planned  to 
serve  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  students  desiring 
courses  in  elementary,  secondary  and  vocational  education;  (2)  special 
students,  such  as  fanners,  breeders,  dairymen,  homcmakers  and  chem- 
ists, who  found  that  they  could  conveniently  come  to  college  during  the 
summer;  (3)  regular  students  who  were  candidates  for  degrees  in  agri- 
culture, education,  engineering,  chemistry,  home  economics  and  liberal 
arts.  The  work  in  elementary  education  and,  especially,  in  secondary 
education,  was  considerably  wider  in  scope  than  that  offered  during  the 
previous  year.  The  emergency  courses  for  teachers  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, were  continued  and  were  considerably  wider  in  scope  than  those 
offered  during  the  previous  year.  In  the  administration  of  all  the 
courses  for  teachers,  the  needs  of  the  rural  group  were  constantly  kept 
in  mind  and  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty  employed  by  the  University,  most 
of  whom  offered  one  or  more  courses  in  their  several  specialties,  the 
following  special  summer  school  instructors  were  employed  to  conduct 
the  courses  indicated: 

Miss  Adele  Stamp,  A.  P>.,  Social  Secretary,  Recreation,  Plays  and 
Games;  Mr.  E.  S.  Burroughs,  A.  B.,  History  of  Education  and  Public 
{Education  in  the  United  States;  Mr.  W.  K.  Klingaman,  M.  A.,  Princi- 
ples of  Secondary  Education,  Survey  of  High  School  Methods;  Miss 
Edyth  Gorsuch,  A.  B.,  Public  School  Music;  Miss  Helen  R.  Houck,  M. 
A.,  Methods  of  High  School  Science  and  Mathematics;  Miss  Carolyn 
L.  Ziegler,  A.  P>.,  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  English  and  His- 
tory; Miss  Margaret  McLean,  A.  B.,  Rural  School  Problems  and  Ele- 
mentary School  Mathematics;  Miss  A.  C.  Whitney,  Elementary  School 
History  and  Geography;  Miss  Mamie  McLees,  A.  P.,  Demonstration 
School;  Miss  Hulda  Brust,  Elementary  School  Methods;  Miss  Annie 
M.  Shapard,  A.  B.,  Elementary  School  Methods  and  School  Organiza- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Ida  Ells,  Hygiene  and  First  Aid. 
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Students  elected  courses  only  after  consultation  with  special  advisers 
or  the  director.  The  director  checked  all  individual  programs  of  study 
lie  fore  students  were  allowed  to  register  for  the  courses  selected.  The 
following  list  of  the  courses  will  indicate  the  various  programs  for 
which  teachers  could,  by  individual  choice,  arrange. 

Beginning  Educational  Psychology ;  Advanced  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy;  Public  Education  in  the  United  States;  History  of  Education; 
Americanization  and  Education ;  Rural  School  Organization,  Manage- 
ment and  Community  Relationship;  Beginning  School  Methods,  (first 
four  grades)  ;  Advanced  Elementary  School  Methods  (first  four 
grades)  ;  Beginning  Elementary  School  Methods  (last  four  grades)  ; 
Advanced  Elementary  School  Methods  (last  four  grades)  ;  School  Or- 
ganization, Elementary  School  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Elementary 
School  History,  Elementary  School  Mathematics,  Elementary  School 
Agriculture  and  Club  Work,  Elementary  School  Agriculture,  Hygiene 
and  First  Aid,  Recreation,  Plays  and  Games,  Recreational  Leadership 
and  Physical  Education  in  Rural  Schools,  Elementary  School  Music, 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Survey  of  High  School  Methods, 
Methods  of  High  School  English,  Methods  in  High  School  History, 
Methods  in  High  School  Science,  Methods  in  High  School  Mathema- 
tics, Methods  in  Secondary  Vocational  Agriculture,  Methods  in  Sec- 
ondary Vocational  Home  Economics,  Child  Care  and  Welfare,  Sec- 
ondary School  Music,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Modern  Poets,  Re- 
rent  English  and  American  Fiction,  Oral  Reading,  European  Back- 
ground of  American  History,  Ancient  History,  Social  Psychology,  Ele- 
ments of  Economics,  Elements  of  Sociology,  General  Bacteriology, 
( General  Botany,  General  Plant  Pathology,  Beginning  General  Chem- 
istry, Advanced  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Advanced 
Physics,  Elementary  Latin,  Elementary  French,  Elementary  German, 
Elementary  Spanish,  Advanced  courses  in  modem  languages  by  special 
arrangement,  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  Algebra  from  Quadratics,  Plane 
Geometry,  Solid  Geometry,  Choral  Singing,  Voice,  Preparation  and 
Service  of  Foods,  Experimental  and  Fancy  Cooking,  Household  Man- 
agement, Millinery,  Garment  Construction,  Dressmaking,  Costume  De- 
sign, Methods  of  Home  Economics  Extension  Work,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Cereal  Crops,  Grading  Farm  Crops,  Grain 
Judging,  Fertilizers,  Elementary  Vegetable  Gardening,  Amateur  Flori- 
culture, Elementary  Landscape  Gardening,  Swine  Production,  General 
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Animal  Husbandry,  Principles  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  Farm  Poultry, 
Farm  Management. 

As  during  the  previous  year,  a  demonstration  school  was  conducted. 
It  consisted  of  seven  grades,  and  thirty  pupils  from  College  Park  and 
the  adjacent  communities  were  enrolled.  The  school  was  used  for  ob- 
servation purposes  by  all  the  students  taking  courses  in  elementary 
school  methods.  After  the  first  week  of  the  session,  regular  observa- 
tion periods  were  arranged  and  the  closest  co-operation  was  maintained 
between  the  work  of  the  demonstration  school  and  the  courses  in  theory 
given  by  the  instructors  in  charge  of  methods.  The  pupils  of  the  ob- 
servation school  participated  in  many  of  the  social  and  recreational 
activities  enjoyed  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  College  library,  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  with  an  assist- 
ant, was  open  daily,  except  Sunday,  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  5  P.  A  I.,  and 
from  6.30  P.  M.  to  9.30  P.  M. 

Special  "extra  curricular"  features  of  the  Summer  School  were:  A 
weekly  assembly  with  organized  programs ;  several  community  sings ; 
an  opening  reception;  Friday  evening  dancing;  "Eastern  Shore"  and 
"Western  Shore"  nights;  excursions  to  the  Congressional  Library,  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  National  Museum,  Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington 
Cemetery,  Great  Palls  and  the  Government  Farms;  phonographic  dem- 
onstrations ;  special  social  service  lectures ;  out-of-door  club  work  les- 
sons by  the  Extension  Service  ;  nature  study  picnics  conducted  by  a 
specialist,  with  lunch  in  the  field  ;  afternoon  teas;  special  and  illustrated 
lectures ;  in  the  closing  week,  a  final  grand  concert  given  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  groups  which  were  formed  during  the  session; 
a  farewell  party. 


TEACHERS'  RETIRED  LIST 


The  legislature  makes  an  appropriation  of  $o6,000  annually  to  pro- 
vide a  retirement  fund  for  teachers  who  have  served  twenty-five  years, 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  are  no  longer  able  to  continue  their  duties  in 
the  school  room,  and  have  no  other  means  of  comfortable  support.  The 
amount  is  $200  per  annum. 

-Mary  P.  Chew  West  River 

Julia  Watkins  Spokane,  Wash. 

Rebecca  G.  Camden  Annapolis 

Susie  V.  Fleury  Baltimore 

Elizabeth  D.  Cathcart  Baltimore 

Mary  C.  Geddes  Baltimore 

M.  Joanna  Crown  Ruxton 

John  H.  Griffin  Preston 

Alfred  W.  Buckingham.  .Westminster 

G.  W.  J.  Everhart  Manchester 

Charles  A.  LeCompte  Cambridge 

S.    M.   Donoho  Cambridge 

Annie  E.  Duphorne  Thurmont 

J.  T.  R.  R.  Carroll  Jessup 

John  E.  Kelly  Hagerstown 

Lottie  J.  Fish  Salisbury 

George  A.  Barton  Chestertown 

Wm.  A.  Riggin  Sharptown 

Amanda  E.  Dennis  Berlin 

Eliza  S.  McDevitt  Baltimore 

Fannie  Eccles  Glasgow,  Va. 

Anna  M.  German  Raspeburg 

Louisa  M.  Kelly  Germantown,  Pa. 

Benj.   Jenifer  Cambridge 

Mary  Alice  Smith  Baltimore 

Lydia  A.  Ennis  Aberdeen 

David  A.  Ebaugh  Upperco 

Julia  A.  Mum  ford  Berlin 

John  W.  Abbott  Hampstead 

Victorine   Power  Millington 

Jane  Burns  Martin  Baltimore 

Elizabeth  Yiers  Berkley,  Cal. 

Lovie  J.  Armiger  Ellicott  City 

Rose  Marshall. ..  .Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Delia   Cullen  Crisfield 

Eliza  E.  Nicolai  Monkton 

Anna  R.  Cook  Hagerstown 

Henrietta  L.  Mellier  Easton 


Mollie  E.  Brown  Sparks 

Joseph  W.  Griffith  Cambridge 

Anna  K.  Bowen  Salisbury 

Kate  P.  Downes  Centreville 

Lucy  Garrett  Rockville 

Charles  C.  Dail  Cambridge 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Howard  La  Plata 

Mary  A.  Cosgrove  Baltimore 

Anne  E.  Kinzer  Westminster 

Charles  A.  Thompson  Elkridge 

John  H.  Keene  Church  Creek 

Sophia  E.  Grape  Baltimore 

Margaret  A.  McGirr  Westminster 

Eliza  J.  Ward  Baltimore 

Annie  Power  Millington 

Mary  F.  Campbell  Mt.  Savage 

Ella  M.  Merritt  Baltimore 

Annie  E.  Krause  Baltimore 

M.  Elizabeth  Dorsey  Annapolis 

Harriet  E.  Snyder  Baltimore 

Lucy  E.  Lanham  Lanham 

Jacob  Weiss  Baltimore 

Carrie  Ruth  Weedon  Galloways 

Mary  B.  Bourne. ...  Chesapeake  Beach 

Maria  A.  Roberts  Baltimore 

Laura   Bangs  Baltimore 

Lydia  A.  Mark  Baltimore 

Rennis  Lee  Pope  Parkton 

Lewis  A.  Koontz  Westminster 

Mary  A.  Y.  Pulley  Baltimore 

Mary  R.  Porter  Emmitsburg 

Eugene  A.  Trice  Hurlock 

Helen  P.  Reed  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Annie  Eliza  Sowers  Burkittsville 

Mary  G.  Kenny  Baltimore 

Annie  R.  C.  James  Baltimore 

Araminta  Shipley  Woodbine 

Ella  H.  Hardie  Baltimore 
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Marian  R.  Duke  Broome's  Island 

Emma  R.  Garrott  Frederick 

Martha  E.  Gilliss  Woodbine 

Mary  E.  Buterworth  Greensboro 

Kate  Honeywell  Kingston,  R.  L 

Oliver  M.  Younkins  Weverton 

Mary  L.  Schoolfield  Baltimore 

Annie  Elizabeth  Duvall  Baltimore 

Richard  H.  Neal  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  McNichols   Baltimore 

Alice  S.  Shope  Frederick 

Florence  C.  Stuart  Baltimore 

Marian  H.  Moore  Baltimore 

William  F.  Hughes  Baltimore 

Emma  W.  Thomas  Baltimore 

Marion  J.  Abbott  Westminster 

Mary  C.  Cooper  Baltimore 

Frances  [.  Cralle  Baltimore 

M.  Ella  Gill  Baltimore 

Nettie  M.  Gadc  Baltimore 

S.  Lucy  Scott  Baltimore 

Ida  Muir  Baltimore 

David  P.  Brown  Baltimore 

Emory  C.  Chenoweth ....  Hanover,  Pa. 

Clara  E.  Semmes   La  Plata 

J.  Win.  Slagenhanpt  Taneytown 

Charles  T.  Wright  Bel  Air 

Ida  P.  Mcttee  Baltimore 

Carrie  Williams  Burgess. . .  .  Baltimore 

Annette  S.  Willis  Baltimore 

Mary  L.  Molloy  Baltimore 

Sallic  V.  Hack.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Dabney  Broadus. Upper  Marlboro 

Jennie  R.  Smith  Baltimore 

Laura  S.  Sellmann  Westminster 

F.  R.  Neighbours  Frederick 

Harriet  Lucretia  Anthony  Oxford 

Emma  M.  I^ewis  Baltimore 

Mary  L.  Maxwell  Baltimore 

William  L.  Watkins  Mitchellville 

Benjamin  F.  Hildcbrand.  .  .  Woodsboro 

Margaret  E.  Crass  Westminster 

Catherine  S.  Millar  Baltimore 

Alice  V.  Grimes  Baltimore 

Dora  Noble  Federalsburg 

Elizabeth  V.  Abcy  Baltimore 

Frances  McGrane  Baltimore 

{Catherine  M.  Bartgis  Frederick 

Mary  Cecelia  Bryan  Queenstown 


H.  G.  Weimer  Cumberland 

Alice   McMichael  Cumberland 

Daisy  Rayne  Berlin 

John  H.  Fountaine.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Julia  G.  Quirk  Baltimore 

Bessie  B.  Catrup  Laurel 

Eph  raim  Lee  Cumberland 

Katherine  L.  Rockhold  Annapolis 

Alice  F.  Price  Baltimore 

Fannie  M.  Handy  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Annie  E.  Ditman  Baltimore 

Maria  A.  Y.  Goodwin  Great  Mills 

Nora  Jones  Baltimore 

Robert  H.  K  ing  Princess  Anne 

Florence   M.  McFarland  Baltimore 

Catherine  McCaughan  Baltimore 

Laura  V.  Davis  Baltimore 

Marian  Preiss  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mary  V.  Sollers  Baltimore 

W.  O.  Rhodes  Charmian,  Penna. 

Lottie  Elizabeth  Jenkins. ..  .Baltimore 

Eugenia  Ewing  Hayden 

Louise  Greene  Briscoe  Baltimore 

Annie  Kerr  Taitt  Cambridge 

Emma  Frances  Davis  Chestertown 

Virginia  B.  McNclly  Baltimore 

Mary  K.  Gaston  Baltimore 

Susan    Wyman  Brooklandville 

Rebecca  M.  Ward  Baltimore 

Edward  James  Emory  Carmichael 

Ann  Virginia  Garrott  Frederick- 
Clara  Belle  Kremmer  Baltimore 

James  Jacob  Harner . .  Littlestown,  Pa. 

Lloyd  Melvin  Koogle  Myersville 

Hannah  Jennie  Grafton ....  Forest  Hill 

Mary  E.  Firor  Thurmon! 

Hannah  C.  Van  Meter  Baltimore 

Ella  Minerva  Roberston ...  Brandy  wine 

Anne  Cullington  Baltimore 

Alice  Lee  Proctor  Garfield,  D.  C. 

Justice  F.  W.  ShefFer  Hagerstown 

A.  F.  Galbraith  Darlington 

Mary  E.  Dougherty  Frostburg 

Bcttie  Lee  Anderson  Frederick 

Sophie  K.  Laynor  Baltimore 

L.  A.  Thayer  Waters  Oakland 

Elizabeth  Helsby  Baltimore 

Richard  Martin  Stanley  Airey 

J  Wm.  D.  Seigman  Funkstown 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


TABLE  I 


STANDING  OF  EACH  COUNTY  AND  1$A LTIMOKK  CITY 

OF  TIIK  UNADJUSTED  INDEX  FOR 


IN  EACH 
1921. 


COMPONENT 


County 


Allegany   

Anne  Arundel.. 

Baltimore   

Calvert  

Caroline   

Carroll   

Cecil  

Charles   

Dorchester  .... 

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford   

Howard   

Kent  

Montgomery  .  . . 
Prince  Ceorge's. 
Oucen   Anne's .  . 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset   

Talbot   

Washington 

Wicomico  

Worcester   

County  Average. 
Baltimore  City .  . 
State   Average.  . 


Standings  in  Components  of  1921  Index 

Total 

i 

Index 

1. 

2.  [ 
1 

3. 

i 

5.  | 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1921 

52.0 

47.2 

90.8 

31.2 

62.1 

56.4 

33.4 

77.0 

44.8 

100.31  59.5 

50.1 

41.5 

82.9 

15.7 

69.1 

44.8 

22.4 

47.8 

25.6 

68.3i  46.8 

55.81  54.0 

I  96.6 

23.4 

80.3 

64.5 

52.5 

1113.5 

92.8 

115.3 

1  74.9 

42.4 

J  33.4 

78.9 

8.8 

42.8 

33.8 

14.3 

31.1 

15.2 

48.3 

34.9 

62.1 

51.6 

83.3 

28.6 

60.3 

42.6 

26.5 

43.9 

27.4 

59.4 

48.6 

58.7 

50.5 

86.0 

25.0 

66.6 

55.4 

32.5 

52.9 

44.8 

63.3 

53.6 

56.4 

50.5 

89.5 

26.2 

73.4 

57.3 

32.3 

53.4 

27.2 

81.4 

S4.8 

39.7 

30.8 

77.6 

5.8 

65.8 

31.9 

12.7 

30.0 

17.2 

43.8 

35.5 

53.0 

43.4 

81.8 

23.4 

70.6 

39.2 

20.8 

33.8 

15.6 

54.3 

43.6 

58.1 

51.0 

87.6 

32.2 

92.5 

49.5 

29.1 

50.1 

25.8 

73.9 

55.0 

59.6 

46.9 

78.6 

16.0 

65.9 

37.5 

22.4 

31.1 

18.9 

46.6 

42.3 

58.2 

54.1 

93.0 

28.4 

56.3 

50.9 

29.7 

50.6 

31.2 

70.3 

52.3 

49.4 

43.4 

88.0 

17.9 

65.2 

45.2 

22.4 

46.4 

31.4 

60.7 

47.0 

61.3 

47.1 

76.9 

22.8 

54.5 

61.5 

37.7 

52.6 

35.8 

74.5 

52.5 

45.0 

38.4 

85.2 

21.2 

59.2 

71.8 

32.3 

68.1 

62.0 

77.4 

56.1 

48.5 

42.6 

86.5 

22.4 

69.4 

49.6 

24.5 

56.3 

40.8 

66.3 

50.7 

55.1 

47.3 

85.9 

30.0 

67.9 

52.8 

29.1 

45.9 

29.0 

66.5 

50.9 

37.6 

30.8 

81.8 

32.4 

12.2 

29.7 

18.4 

42.6 

28.5 

52.8 

43.5 

82.5 

20.4 

72.5 

33.7 

17.8 

36.2 

16.4 

54.7 

43.0 

57.3 

48.2 

84.1 

26.7 

71.5 

48.9 

28.0 

48.1 

31.8 

64.8 

50.9 

58.1 

51.3 

88.3 

23.9 

80.0 

60.8 

35.3 

71.4 

52.4 

80.9 

60.2 

66.7 

56.0 

84.0 

38.5 

61.7 

43.8 

29.2 

50.7 

30.4 

66.3 

52.7 

57.1 

46.7 

81.6 

33.6 

77.1 

48.0 

27.4 

42.4 

27.6 

60.8 

50.2 

54.0 

46.8 

86.5 

24.7 

70.2 

55.1 

29.8 

56.9 

40.0 

72.8 

53.7 

50.0 

47.4 

94.9 

25.2 

94.8 

81.6 

40.8 

106.1 

68.3 

135.4 

74.4 

52.2 

47.2 

90.2 

24.9 

79.5 

66.7 

34.8 

75.5 

52.1 

91.7 

61.5 

Column 

1.  Children  5  and  under  18  years  in  average  attendance. 

2.  Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5  and  under  18  years,  divided 

3.  Average  days  schools  were  open,  divided  through  by  2. 

4.  Per  cent  of  attendance  in  high  school,  multiplied  by  3  in  the 

schools  and  by  2.75  in  the  case  of  eleven-year  schools. 

5.  Per  cent  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school. 

6.  Total  expenditure  per  child  in  average  attendance. 

7.  Total  expenditure  per  child  5  and  under  18  years. 

8.  Total  expenditure  per  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor,  divided 

9.  Expenditure  other  than  salaries  per  child  in  attendance,  multiplied 
10.    Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor. 


through  by  2. 
case  of   twelve  year 


by  24. 
by  2. 
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TABLE  II 

BANK  OF  EACH   COUNTY   AND  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN   BACH  COMPONENT  OF 

THE  UNADJUSTED  INDEX  FOB  VMl. 


Ranks  in  Components  of  1921  Index 


County 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Index 
1921 

16 

12 

4 

4 

17 

7 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

17 

20 

16 

21 

11 

16 

17 

14 

18 

10 

18 

12 

3 

1 

13 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Calvert   

22 

22 

21 

22 

23 

21 

22 

21 

24 

21 

23 

2 

4 

15 

6 

19 

18 

15 

17 

15 

18 

16 

5 

7 

10 

1 1 

13 

8 

6 

8 

6 

15 

8 

11 

8 

5 

9 

6 

6 

7 

7 

16 

4 

7 

23 

24 

23 

23 

15 

24 

23 

23 

21 

23 

22 

14 

17 

18 

14 

9 

19 

20 

20 

23 

20 

19 

7 

6 

8 

3 

2 

12 

11 

12 

17 

8 

6 

4 

14 

22 

20 

14 

20 

18 

22 

19 

22 

21 

6 

2 

3 

7 

21 

10 

9 

11 

10 

9 

1 1 

19 

18 

7 

19 

16 

15 

19 

15 

9 

17 

17 

Kent   

3 

13 

24 

15 

22 

4 

3 

9 

8 

7 

10 

21 

21 

12 

17 

20 

? 

a 

8 

5 

3 

6 

5 

20 

19 

9 

16 

10 

1  1 

16 

6 

7 

12 

14 

13 

1 1 

1  1 

5 

12 

9 

12 

16 

13 

11 

12 

24 

23 

19 

23 

24 

24 

20 

24 

24 

15 

16 

17 

18 

7 

22 

21 

19 

22 

19 

20 

Talbot   

9 

9 

13 

8 

8 

13 

13 

13 

1 1 

14 

13 

8 

5 

6 

12 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

14 

1 

18 

17 

10 

10 

12 

13 

9 

10 

15 

20 

2 

5 

14 

14 

18 

14 

16 

15 

18 

10 

t 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Column 

1.  Children  5  and  under  18  years  in  attendance. 

2.  Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5  and  under  18  years. 

3.  Average  days  school  were  open. 

4.  Per  cent  of  attendance  in  high  school. 

5.  Per  cent  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school. 

6.  Total  expenditure  per  child  in  attendance. 

7.  Total  expenditure  per  child  6  and  under  18  years. 

8.  Total  expenditure  per  teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor. 

9.  Expenditure  other  than  salaries  per  child  in  attendance. 
10.  Average  salary  per  teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


i\(  ft EASE 


FKO.M 
INDEX 


1!)1H  TO  1021 
FOR  EACH 


TABLE  111 

IN  EACH  COMPONENT  OF  THE  ADJ1  STED 
COl'XTY    AN  i)    HAI/ri  VIOKK    <  ITY. 


County 


Allegany   

Anne  Arundel .  . 

Baltimore   

Calvert  

Caroline   

Carroll   

Cecil   

Charles   

Dorchester  

Frederick   

Garrett   

Harford   

Howard   

Kent   

Montgomery  .  .  . 
Prince  George's. 
Queen   Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset   

Talbot   

Washington 

Wicomico   

Worcester   

County  Average. 
Baltimore  City .  . 
State   Average .  . 


Increases  in  Components  of  Adjusted  Index — 1918-1921 

10. 


1. 


2. 


4.4 
.7 

10.3 
.5 
9.1 
2.7 

11.0 
8.6 
1.6 
8.1 

11.2 
8.5 
9.7 
8.3 
6.3 
8.4 
8.2 
4.0 
5.5 
1.6 
5.1 

11.2 
7.8 
6.8 
7.7 
6.9 


6.2 
3.5 

13.2 
2.4 

10.7 
4.8 
9.2 
7.6 
3.0 
8.0 

10.7 

10.6 

12.0 
5.3 
7.4 

10.7 
5.8 
4.1 
7.8 
3.2 
4.6 

11.1 
8.1 
7.5 
9.8 
8.7 


5.0 
6.0 
7.0 
4.9 
6.0 
4.4 

-1.2 
3.2 
3.2 
1.8 
3.9 
5.6 
9.1 

-1.8 
5.0 
7.0 
2.6 
2.5! 
6.2 
3.3 

3.0 
3.3 
3.4 
6.1 
5.2 


4. 


3. 


6. 


7. 


9. 


Increase 
in  Index 
1921  over 
1918 


2.4 
5.0 

10.5 
8.8 
5.5 

11.5 

-8.7 
5.8 
8.0 
6.4 
5.3 
4.2 
4.4 
.2 

11.3 
7.4 
3.6 

3.6 
3.3 
6.6 
11.8 
5.8 
6.9 
.9 
4.6 


-6.7 
15.6 
16.4 
42.8 
-7.9 
13.5 
-10.2 
65.8 
5.9 
6.0 
7.4 
-.4 
7.8 
-17.0 
11.2 
1.1 
2.5 

20.3 
-5.1 
-1.3 
-.2 
16.1 
1.4 
4.3 
2.6 


17.7 
7.5 

30.0 
6.2 
7.7 

10.6 
8.6 
4.7 
7.3 
8.9 
5.8 
8.6 
6 

13 

11 
9 
7 
4.9 
5.5 
8.6 

17.6 
9.9 
8.9 

12.0 

21.6 

16.5 


9.6 
3.9 

19.1 
2.6 
6.4 
6.9 
7.5 
3.0 
4.1 
6.8 
5.2 
6.7 
5.2 
9.9 
7.3 
6.3 
5.8 
2.4 
3.7 
5.2 

11.1 
8.3 
6.6 
7.8 

12.7 

10.0 


19.0 
9.8 
37.0 
5.4 
8.6 
10.1 
12.6 
6.3 
6.2 
10.4 
6.7 
10.7 
10.1 
13.8 
15.5 
14.1 
8.2 
5.2 
6.6 
9.4 
22.0 
24.1 
19.9 
13.7 
31.7 
21.0 


12.0 
4.4 
37.2 
1.4 
6.4 
9.4 
2.2 
2.8 
1.2 
5.4 
2.4 
6.2 
5.8 
7.2 
10.8 
11.0 
2.0 
4.6 
1.0 
4.4 
19.0 
9.4 
6.0 
10.6 
23.4 
16.4 


24.5 
14.0 
28.7 

9.9 
10.5 
11.6 
20.9 

9.1 
11.2 
14.7 
10.5 
13.8 
12.4 
20.4 
17.4 
13.6 
13.2 

5.7 
11.7 
14.1 
21.2 
15.8 
13.5 
15.8 
31.0 
22.1 


9.5 
7.1 

20.9 
8.5 
6.3 
8.6 
5.2 

11.7 
5.1 
7.6 
6.9 
7.5 
8.3 
5.9 

10.4 
8.9 
5.3 
3.4 
7.2 
4.8 
9.6 

10.4 
9.6 
8.6 

14.9 

11.4 


Column 

1.    Children  5  and  under  18  years  in  average  attendance. 

Average  days  attended  by  each  child  5  and  under  18  years,  divided  through  by  2. 
Average  days  schools  were  open,  divided  through  by  2. 

Per  cent  of  attendance  in  high  school,  multiplied  by  3  in  the  case  of  twelve-year 

schools,  and  by  2.75  in  eleven-year  schools. 
Per  cent  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school. 
Total  expenditure  per  child  in  average  attendance. 
Total  expenditure  per  child  5  and  under  18  years. 

Total  expenditure  per  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor,  divided  by  24. 
Expenditure  other  than  salaries  per  child  in  attendance,  multiplied  by  2. 
Average  monthly  salary  per  teacher,  principal  and  supervisor. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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TABLE  XIV 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  EXPENDITURES   FOR   THE  YEAR   ENDED   JULY  31,  1921. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

RECEIPTS   AND   DISBURSEMENTS   OF   FREE   TEXT    BOOK   AND  MATERIALS 
FUND  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JULY  31,  1921. 


Counties. 


Allegany  

Anne  Arundel. . 

Baltimore  

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery.  . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's. . 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington 

Wicomico  

Worcester  

Totals  


o 

<M 

O 

r-i 

a 

- 

s* 

sd 

3 

pq 

< 

u  a 

C  CU 


as 
Pi 

S3  01 


$52.76 


222.32 
'  95.71 


488.92 
13.48 


14.88 


1 .053.77 

28.39 


110.07 


10.066.28 
6,183.32 

11,980.92 
2,076.00 
3,880.48 
6,144.44 
3,637.16 
3,111.52 
4.957.40 
8,992.68 
4,015.40 
4,766.20 
2.623.16 
2.684.44 
5,127.96 
6.877.80 
2. 769.64 
2.823.48 
4.653.641 
3.163.68| 
9.384.20 
9,384.20 
4.707.40 


$  24,428.27 


34,794.211 
8.65 


1,470.02 
116.74 
5, 799.06 
5,498.32 
2,189.44 
507.12 
1,418.86 
4,609.46 
19.65 
3,180.36 
601 

2,529.901 
6.052.1."): 
8.535.54! 
3,735.151 
6,753.37 


34,494. 

6,183 
46,775. 

2,137. 

3,880. 

6,144. 

3.037. 

4.803 

r>.074 
14.887. 

9.513. 

(5,955, 

3,619 

4,116 

9.737. 

0,912 

5,950. 

3.877. 

7.21 1. 

9.215. 
18,029. 

9,169. 
11.460. 


;>.) 
32 
13 
41 
48 
44 
16 
86 
14 
4.-, 
72 
64 
20 
78 
42 
33 
00 
85 
93 
83 
81 
35 
77 


$2.0S0.30|$120.001.40!$111.040.87I$233,788.57 


c 

5 

c, 
•i. 
u 

- 


?  *- 

z  :-. 

2  >. 
•—  . — 

M  5 


34,494.55 
9,758.54 

46,775.13 
2,076.751 
6,810.52 

11.592.79 
9,077.99 
4,023.81 
6,581.32 

14,850.07 
9,513.72 
6,955.64 
3,443.35 
3,410.10 
9.737.42 
8.654.37 
8.465.36 
2.530.70 
7.211.93 
9,215.83 

18.029.S1 
9,169.35 

11,460.77 


(30.66 


rso.05 


37.3* 


175.sr. 
706.68 


1.347.ir> 


$253 .839 . 82  *3 .  107 . 77  !$2: ! .  1 39 .02 


•Deficits  in  State  appropriation  supplied  from  General  School  Fund. 
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TABLE  XXIV 
COLORED   INDUSTRIAL  FIND. 


Counties. 


Allegany  

Anne  Arundel .  . 

Baltimore  

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecil  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard  

Kent  

Montgomery . . . 
PriltCG  (ieorge's 
Queen  Anne's. . 

St.  Mary's  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington 

Wicomico  

Worcester  

TotalB  


g 

0>  * 
H 

n  - 

n<4 


o 

-  E 

-  - 

X  < 


u  r 

„  i. 


I 


$23.72! 


$750.00 
1,600.00 
750  00 


440.55 
2,788.44 


I 


4'.»2.as 


1,500.00 
1.500.00 
1,500.00 
1,600.00 
1.500.00 
1,500.00 


47.501 
403.51 1 
340.39 1 


529.20 


638.92 
270.41 


25S.11 


1,500.00 
1 .500.00 

1 -.500.00' 
i.:,oo.oo 

1,500.00 
1.500.00 
1 .500.00 

1.500.00 

1.500.00 
7.V).00 
1.500.00 
1,500.00 


4.886.30 


50.77 


1.851 
347.07] 
342.471 
80.00 1 
106.50 


1.071.11 

18.37 
10  B7 
30L'.r,fl 


$77.1.72 
1.500.00 

1,242.48  1 


1 .500.00 
1.040.55 
1. 500.00 
0,124.74 
1,500.00 
1.500.00 


1.004.33 
1.003.51 
1.842  24 
1.847.67 
2.371.07  i 
1 .580.00 
2,880.42 
1.770.41  I 
2.571.11 
1.020.48 
1.510.S7 
1.S02  00 


$5.751. M  $20,250.00  $7,807.25  $42.^00.00 


i  \ 

3  — 

—  x 

X  — 


-  ■ 


©  m 
§  « 

pq  >-s 


3» 


•  »-9 


$021.41' 
800.001 
1.076.981 


$152.31 

82.62 
109.70 


1,318.671 
l  .050.001 
i.oao.oo! 

3.100.44| 
1 .302.501 
1.111.001 


335.11 
405.22 

1,018  7:. 

2. 3 72. SO 
648.95 

K0.O0 


$:,07.:is 


485.33 


1.593.27" 
1,745.00, 
1.050.001 
1 ,3sx.00| 
1,060.00 
1.804.30 
1.242.60 
1 .255.70 
1,725.01 
000.00 1 
1.138  00 
1.435.00 


11.00 
134.01 
017.00 

450.67 
1.121.30 
003.28 
263.18 
150.77 
846.20 
8*2.34 
:?72.87 
367.60 


3,582.44 


S3.90 
174.34 


170.31 


824.64 
300.04 


44.14 


148.78 
549.75 
451.45 


887.68 


<2S.-Jis.7s  $10,304.42  $0.203. 42l$2.037.56 

I  I  I 


*  Deficit  supplied  from  General  Funds. 
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TABLE  XXV 

WEALTH  OF  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND  TAXABLE  AT  FULL  RATE  1921. 

(Furnished  by  State  Tax  Commission  of  Maryland.) 


Real 

Tangible 

Ordinary 

Domestic 

County 

Personal 

Business 

Total 

Estate 

Property 

Corporations 

Corporations 

Allegany   

$  51,139,433 

$  inc.  in  real 

$  5,547,449 

$  882,026 

$  57,568,908 

Anne  Arundel  

21,800,549 

1,739,854 

515,921 

447,793 

24,504,117 

Baltimore  City  

644,437,595 

60,611,176 

32,348,358 

33,276,016 

770,673,145 

86,195,190 

inc.  in  real 

3,433,488 

1,783,539 

91,412,217 

3,631,266 

inc.  in  real 

85,231 

3,000 

3,719,497 

Caroline   

13,162,272 

inc.  in  real 

404,423 

25,466 

13,592,161 

Carroll   

30,684,964 

inc.  in  real 

1,405,904 

638,813 

32,729,681 

15,615,065 

3,039,940 

463,963 

75,096 

19,194,064 

5,575,163 

1,329,936 

27,422 

2,053 

6,934,574 

13,415,024 

3,753,614 

589,034 

101,917 

17,859,589 

30,305,730 

7,777,411 

1,815,679 

569,958 

40,468,778 

Garrett   

14,526,545 

inc.  in  real 

208,622 

13,233 

14,748,400 

Harford   

25,289,079 

inc.  in  real 

394,057 

705,799 

26,388,935 

10,732,910 

1,841,985 

691,619 

202,014 

13,468,528 

Kent   

10,669,240 

2,317,148 

117,160 

112,364 

13,215,912 

Montgomery   

30,679,760 

3,770,850 

153,896 

130,813 

34,735,319 

28.542,854 

inc.  in  real 

157,193 

135,152 

28,835,199 

10,408,387 

2,632,125 

21,487 

12,818 

13,074,817 

St.  Mary's  

6,089,339 

inc.  in  real 

9,125 

2,089 

6,100,553 

9,402,316 

inc.  in  real 

223,436 

11,956 

9,637,708 

Talbot   

12,316,486 

2,124,750 

907,031 

335,426 

15,683,693 

Washington   

44,132,301 

inc.  in  real 

3,702,099 

297,931 

48,132,331 

15,721,966 

inc.  in  real 

1,918,221 

261,541 

17,901,728 

11,852,877 

2.724,040 

255,929 

74,601 

14,907,447 

Total  

$1,146,326,311 

$93,662,829 

$55,396,747 

$40,101,414 

$1,335,487,301 
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